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Migel 


ended half-century pioneering efforts 
and achievements behalf the blind. 

Among successful men, Mr. Migel’s sta- 
ture was unusual. service 
people, his contribution was even more 
unique. Nearly ninety-two the time 
his death, lived life 
superior use his natural endowments. 
“What beautiful life!” has been heard 
repeatedly reference him during the 
days following his passing. 

Born Houston, Texas, 1866, Moses 
Charles Migel devoted more than half 
his life the interests blind people. 


was formerly president Migel 
and Company, manufacturers silk fab- 
rics, but retired from business his early 
forties participate actively 
thropic endeavors. 

survived his widow, Mrs. Elisa 
Parada Migel; two sons, John and 
Richard; daughter, Mrs. 
strom; two sisters, Mrs. Mallinson 
and Mrs. Marion Myers; brother, 
Migel; and seven grandchildren. 

the following pages Major Migel and 
his works are delineated three voices: 
those two associates service blind 
people, and his own. 


Major Migel: His Broad Contribution 


Miss Lende librarian the American Foundation for 
the Blind. She speaks tribute Mr. Migel from the 


point view one who has observed and admired him 


HELGA LENDE 


close range throughout most his years association 


with the Foundation. 


Blind stands monument Major 
Migel. When the Foundation 
came into existence 1921, everyone 
interested agreed that only one man 
was the logical choice head the new 
agency. His deep interest blind 
people had grown over the years, and 
his leadership the field had been 
firmly established his dynamic chair- 
manship the New York State Com- 
mission for the Blind, his participation 
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the founding the New York Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, and his work 
France and this country with service- 
men blinded World War 

had earned the undying gratitude 
support the work the Uniform 
Type Committee and the later Com- 
mission Uniform Type. 
ticipation the “War the Dots” 
came about characteristic fashion. 
some time during the years when 
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gave one evening week reading 
aloud blind men and women resi- 
dents the Society for the Relief 
the Destitute Blind New York 
once brought back from England 
braille book for one the girls the 
institution. Much his amazement 
found that she could not read it, not 
because she was illiterate but because 
the book was braille and she was 
reader New York Point. 

This was challenge his organiz- 
ing ability. For decade supported 
financially and encouraged the labor 
the devoted small group men and 
women who belonged the two com- 
mittees. made possible for them 
travel England 1914 discuss 
the matter with the British Braille 
Committee. was determined that 
some way must found out the 
confusion. was found, but not until 
the year 1932 meeting London 
where Mr. Migel also was present. 
this meeting Standard English Braille 
was agreed upon, system read 
all English-speaking countries. 

Through his championship this 
and other causes Major Migel’s atten- 
tion had been focused upon the need 
for national agency and had pre- 
pared tentative plan for its service 
program. was Europe the time 
the incorporation the American 
Foundation for the Blind, but immedi- 
ately upon his return 1922 was 
unanimously 
served this capacity until 1945 when 
became chairman the board, 
position from which resigned the 
summer 1958. 


HAVE KNOWN the many details 
Mr. Migel’s leadership the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind and the 
extent his munificent deeds for blind 
people. For the first three years, 
underwrote the support the infant 
agency. 1935, donated the build- 
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ing West Sixteenth Street. 
that, quietly supported many 
standing projects such the World 
Conference Work for the Blind 
1931, which brought 
countries from allf 
parts the world discuss affairs 
mutual interest. 

blind children attain ease and grace 
social contacts. this end, 
ganized summer course for dramatic 
teachers schools for the blind, and 
later gave personal supervision 
dramatic arts project cooperation 
with the Rockefeller Foundation, 
through which training was given 
staff people schools for the blind that 
did not have dramatic programs. 

Always interested the recreation 
blind people, Major Migel 1923 
opened beautiful estate, Rest Haven, 
Monroe, New York, used asa 
summer vacation blind 
women. gave the home his personal 
supervision until 1943 when was 
turned over the Foundation’s 
agement. another token his belief 
the normality blind people, 
imported collection chess sets 
distributed blind players, together 
with braille instruction pamphlets. 

even greater significance, perhaps, 
was his active cooperation the Foun- 
dation’s efforts secure better federal 
and state legislation. Throughout the 
years his presidency, always was 
willing approach his many friends 
Washington behalf blind peo- 
ple and use his influence where 
was needed. Thus, was instrumental 
the passage legislation concerning 
transportation concessions, 
1927); library services for blind per 
sons (1931 with later amendments); 
Title the Social Security 
(1935 with later 
concessions for blind persons (1936); 
purchase blind-made products 
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federal agencies (1938); and the Bar- 


Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

His was very full, rich and busy 
life. However, was always ready 
take over new responsibilities. When 
National Industries for the Blind was 
dent, post relinquished 1946 
fill the newly created position 
chairman the board. Also, since 1945 
served director the American 
Foundation for Overseas Blind. 

was recipient many honors. 
Chevalier the French Legion 
Honor, held the Order the Crown 
Italy, the Shotwell Memorial Award 
for service the blind, and honor- 


ary M.A. degree from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. honor others interested 
blind individuals created 1937 
the Migel Award for Outstanding Serv- 
ice the Blind which distributed 
each fall two recipients, one 
fessional worker, one layman. 

When Mr. Migel gave the presi- 
dency the American Foundation for 
the Blind the late Dr. Robert Irwin 
remarked that “it would impossible 
estimate the extent the benefits 
which have accrued the blind the 
nation through the unremitting interest 
and ceaseless efforts that 
acterized Mr. Migel’s years this field.” 


Major Migel: The Early Years 


Miss Harper, now retired, was for many years the executive 
secretary the New York State Commission for the Blind; 
fact she assumed the position Mr. Migel’s instance 


soon after World War and she draws her many 
recollections his outstanding personal attitudes and 


GRACE 


principles and motivations she observed them during 
service with him both Red Cross work France and 


later with 


ATTEMPT WRITE Major Migel, 
the many facets his personality 
and his service others, revive 
memories with acute realization that 
longer with us. 

was man dedicated the belief 
that one must give oneself well 
share through financial help. His 
failed influence his actions. 

His interest the blind began early 
when visited home for the aged 
blind New York City. sensed 
once the need for some kind 
expression the part blind people 
activity which they could 
participate. lost time securing 
leader, who sparked the inter- 
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the New York State Commission. 


est the group and developed sing- 
ing fest which added real pleasure 
their lives. 

speak his quick understanding 
the needs this aged group because, 
all through his development plans 
for the blind, his understanding 
human needs influenced everything 
did. 

first knew Major Migel Paris 
through our work with the American 
Red Cross during World War 
had been appointed Red Cross major 
and had brought group trained 
nurses France, his own expense, 
work with the This 
was only one his many contributions 
the war effort. served president 
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the Allied Silk Trading Corporation, 
formed the request the War De- 
partment for the manufacture silk 
cartridge cloth. His work this 
capacity well known—the making 
million silk powder bags for the artil- 
lery, for which refused any payment 
salary. expert the silk in- 
dustry was outstanding man for 
the job. told once what 
involved—half Japanese silk half 
vented fouling the gun the powder 
exploded firing. There were only 
four five looms the country that 
could weave this combination the 
gossamer threads, and the owners 
these looms preferred keep them 
weaving uniform materials better 
profit. But his authoritative experience 
charm prevailed. His task involved mil- 
lions dollars, but even pledging 
his own financial guarantees, got the 
job done. 


WAS LATER ON, when the Red Cross 
was getting ready return home, that 
the road opened future work 
with Major Migel. chief rehabili- 
tation with the Red Cross, France, 
had training programs that needed 
continued for disabled French 
and Serbian soldiers, and funds were 
required for variety continuing 
services such as, for example, the 
provision liquid food for facially 
wounded men, and 
There were budgets made out 
bridge the gap between the Americans’ 
leaving and the French taking over. 

course, budget was one 
those reviewed. could just hear 
the Commissioner saying, “Go over her 
budget—she’s woman.” 

Major Migel had been nothing 
else, was businessman and always 
practical handling funds for social 
purposes well business. The 
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budget passed muster and, return 
reorganize and direct the work the 
New York State Commission for the 
Blind. 

Shortly before entered the war, 
Major Migel had accepted the 
manship the Commission the 
quest Governor Whitman, who asked 
him “put its feet.” Major Migel 
had looked into the existing activities 
and immediately seen what should 
done—a complete reorganization with 
trained specialists various fields. 
might mention that the chairman and 
commissioners never received emolu- 
ment, and Major Migel never charged 
his expenses for travel other expen- 
ditures the state. 

The Governor promised funds 
needed for salaries, which were 
available the following June. This left 
eight months provided for. Major 
Migel deposited withdrawal suf- 
ficient funds engage qualified staff 
begin once. 

almost laughed when told 
later that financial accounting 
bureau the Red Cross was one 
his reasons for wanting for the 
job! The basic need, course, was 
experience medical and social re- 
habilitation really something for 
the blind the state. 

Major Migel was fundamentally 
social worker himself. believed 
service self; for him not all the giv- 
ing was money. This know: over 
years and years never wanted his 
generosity benefactions known. 

One the greatest needs the time 
was some form relief blind persons 
who could not work and for whom the 
enough for decent living. that time, 
the state educated blind children 
state school, but there was 
tional training for self-support. many 
turned the tin cup, and those days 
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was quite lucrative—especially they 
played the violin. was true that the 
state had done nothing prepare them 
for work. 


Major Migel worked hard the 
provisions the New York State relief 
bill, which was passed 1922, and Mr. 
Schuyler Davis Rochester, lawyer 
and member the board, put into 
legal form. The town and county su- 
pervisors who preceded welfare depart- 
ments had held the purse strings, and 
managed the poorhouses. Otherwise, 
relief was given food and lodging, 
never cash. Many self-respecting 
blind people would not apply for this 
form public aid. Major Migel was 
always sensitive the feelings blind 
people, and was ready fight for 
that would insure adequate 
assistance. Every supervisor the state 
was visited. There were some misgivings 
that the Commission would investigate 
and recommend that the supervisors 
must pay $25.00 week. might 
mention that the Commission was not 
well liked the time. There was past 
history promises made and not ful- 
filled doing nothing but teaching 
knitting, braille, etc., the homes 

Thinking back this early period, 
surprised find how much 
thought and planning Major Migel 
had done before came. advised 
zoning the state into twenty regions, 
grouping counties according 
Finger Lakes Region, the Southern 
Tier, etc. then advocated organiz- 
ing private group leading citizens 
develop work which the state would 
supplement through its newly created 
services—including prevention blind- 
ness. Such organizations, however, were 
not developed rapidly had 
hoped. 

When the relief bill was under dis- 
cussion, recall example Major 
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Migel’s human and gentle side. Mr. 
Schuyler Davis, mentioned earlier, was 
sensitive man thoughtful when ex- 
pressing opinion board meetings 
whereas Major Migel’s mind worked 
quickly and expected quick re- 
sponses. Mr. Davis one day told 
how much admired Major Migel, 
“but don’t think likes me—I always 
shut when little sharp.” 

told Major Migel this, and 
Mr. Davis’ sensitiveness and his under- 
rating his own contribution; 
pleaded that was thoughtful before 
expressing opinion, were 
lawyers. 

Major Migel said: have all the 
patience the world with the blind, 
but can’t dawdle meetings. 

After few more remarks 
part, ended. the next meeting 
the board, Major Migel was nothing 
short lovable his deference Mr. 
Davis, and the blossoming give and 
take discussion. 

Another experience comes mind. 
told that when wanted 
retire from business, his partner said 
no, mustn’t leave him, continuing, 
“You can label your door work only 
for the blind,’ but you mustn’t leave 
partner.” Major Migel stayed 
the partnership. could do? 
love 


the Commission until 1924. Things 
worked out constructively. always 
had new ideas, good ones. got 
good staff, increased our prevention 
blindness work, developed employment 
industry. Then decided leave 
and meet the need for national work 
for the blind. 

American Foundation for the Blind, 
and his allied interests, others must 
speak. kept his office Madison 
Avenue, and every often planned 
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lunch cocktails, reminisce old 
times. 

His New Year’s letters few old 
friends” were inspiration. regret 


that have not kept them. They ex. 


pressed unusual man great charm, 
unusual ability many fields, and true 


dedication service —to others. 


Major Migel: 


These remarks Mr. Migel, the occasion his accept- 
ance the Shotwell Award the AAWB convention 
Indianapolis, 1941, convey his personality informal, 
candid and stimulating way. Particularly noteworthy are 
those passages which reveal his astute comprehension 


the nature blindness. 


LOOKING way, way back, and reminisc- 
ing somewhat, might tell you that the 
greater part career has been that 
known business man, and whether 
good fortune because the gods 
were good me, fairly successful one. 

Common sense vital man 
affairs, and this, perhaps, collabora- 
tion with others more fully gifted, has 
assisted somewhat solving some 
the practical problems that have been 
presented from time time for our 
physically blind people for after all, 
the final analysis, sound common 
sense, coupled with heartfelt sympathy 
applied problems pertaining 
the blind, redounds far greater bene- 
fit for them than appeals based simply 
maudlin sentimentality. 

youngster the early twenties, 
happened wander into home for 
elderly blind people neighbor- 
hood, and noticed man reading aloud 
thing do, for great many years, 
devoted one evening week this 
purpose. 

This might seem, offhand, rather 
confess something you that have 
never confessed publicly before: was 
really most selfish part, for 
was taking for granted that, since 
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like Boy Scout, was doing so-called 
“good deed” one evening week, 
would forgiven for raising much 
Cain desired during the other six, 
without being punished for it. you 
see, first contact with physically 
blind people was based rather 
selfish impulse. Fortunately, 
ticular outlook was soon outgrown. 

can hardly believe has been over 
forty-five years since, with the 
Winifred Holt and (her sister) Edith 
Holt (now Mrs. Mather and Mrs. 
ing the first New York City Lighthouse, 
and started the first Blind Man’s Club, 
and even remember leasing the loft 
for our first broom shop that time 
Forty-second Street the site 
the present Commodore Hotel. 

happens, unfortunately, that ere 
this evening, have attended only one 
meeting either the AAWB AAIB, 
and that meeting was held Berkeley, 
California, 1915. 

quite certain that some you 
here will remember that meeting; 
were then the throes the uniform 
type problem, one the 
ever presented the schools and 
appointed treasurer the Uniform 
Type Committee. 

Dear Mr. Shotwell and his able and 
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hard-working confreres, 
mental and unheard labors—actually 
taking physical count, for years, 
words most frequently occurring 
magazines, daily newspapers, etc., 
used for contractions presented 
ideal braille type, which was 
called Standard Type.” 


Unfortunately, meant three braille 
types. There was battle royal, and 
agreement was reached the time. 

The year previous the Berkeley 
meeting, the London Conference was 
held. were London when the 
World War began. had had 
interviews with the late President Wil- 
son and secured personal letters from 
him various English statesmen, in- 
cluding the Postmaster General, Sir 
Charles Hobhouse who died only last 
week were instrumental 
having the English postage rate 
braille literature reduced penny 
pound. 

were desirous interchanging 
with the English, Sir Arthur 
Pearson, then the leader London 
work for the blind, seemed most appre- 
ciative this act. was the London 
Conference that practically the ground- 
work was laid for the adoption and 
agreement English Braille. 

Immediately after the Armistice, the 
Red Cross requested take eight 
nurses, familiar with blind and sight- 
saving labors, France undertake 
the early rehabilitation our blinded 
soldiers and sailors. 

was that period that had the 
pleasure meeting Miss Grace Harper, 
who later became and now the ex- 
capable executive secretary 
the New York State Commission for 
the Blind. 

Later on, Evergreen, near Balti- 
more, our committee under the Ameri- 
can Red Cross for about one and half 
years had charge all our blinded 
soldiers and sailors. 
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Mr. Walter Holmes was member 
that committee. met every three 
weeks Baltimore. The surgeon gen- 
eral had decided that the boys would 
have remain for period least 
one year Evergreen for their pre- 
liminary education, before being dis- 
charged from the Army. good many 
them demurred, and had trouble 
aplenty. 

member and chairman the 
New York State Commission for the 
Blind, had for years varied experi- 
ences. was the custom the early 
days appoint the Commission, 
partly for political reasons, members 
who had not the slightest interest 
the labors the Commission. Fortu- 
nately, this has long been remedied. 

the early days the Commission 
endeavored dominate the various 
associations the state, but later 
splendid spirit cooperation was 
established. 

member the Foundation, with 
whose work you are all familiar, the 
organization being active within com- 
paratively recent period (about eighteen 
years), our experience has been most 
happy one. 


HAVE for through 
these varied experiences the work, 
even the risk boring you, with 
only one purpose mind, and that 
tell you how, thrown together 
naturally have been our various 
enterprises might even say adven- 
tures labors for the have 
found contact with many you 
workers for the blind who are here 
tonight both delightful and enjoyable. 
have found faith, vision, 
ism, and your sincerity and desire 
arrive the most beneficial results has 
always been paramount. 

have had differences opinion, 
but the final analysis, has been 
source great joy and happiness 
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have collaborated with many, and 
you will permit few words “off the 
record,” might say have had hell 
good time doing it. have found 
that accomplishment was the greatest 
reward for any our efforts, and when 
successful—which meant nearly always— 
always went away singing. 

Now, the blind man woman has 
never seemed different from the 
seeing. They were simply the dark— 
handicapped, true, but with 
much intelligence, understanding, wis- 
dom, energy and application 
seeing. 

There are just 
clever men amongst the blind (in pro- 
portion the total number) amongst 
the seeing, and conversely, just many 
average and below, and stand 
admiration even awe the 


capacity many, many blind men 
and women have met. 
Unfortunately, the lay public, who 


formerly classified almost 
people near-mendicants (with dog 
and tin cup), were not aware the 
true condition, but one our tasks 
has been, throughout the many years, 
educate the public and today this 
situation vastly different. 

blind man women needs occu- 
pation above all and the more active 
and normal can make his life, the 
happier will be. finds himself 
increasingly self-reliant, taking his 
accustomed place the world, his 
sense happiness grows but being 
handicapped, his handicap must and 
should adjusted; times should 
have someone lean upon, least 
smooth over some the rough places 
that even the seeing must face from 
time time. 

you know, have spent great 
deal time Washington. Our ex- 
perience and reception there has always 
been the pleasantest and kindest dur- 
ing all these years—we have always 
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found them receptive and sympathetic 
from the Presidents 
Congress. 


Knowing wanted nothing for 
selves personally, Presidents, senators, 
congressmen have given ear our 
quests. They have been patient, kindly 
and often eager assist all legislation 
that seemed fair 
might mention Presidents Wilson, 
Harding, Hoover and our President 
Roosevelt, with whom have had 
close personal contact, 

Senator Wagner, old friend 
ours, has the 
greater part our legislation 
Senate, during the past few years. 

Only yesterday, upon desk 
found letter from Mr. Irwin which 
work for the blind than have 
known for thirty years.” Now, 
mind that the greatest accomplish- 
ment our credit. Cooperation—Unity 
can present united 
front even some sacrifice our own 
personal views, nothing can stop our 


the medal that your 
Association has seen fit present 
me. not think deserve there 
are others who have done far greater 
service for our blind friends than 
have. Besides, owe you all great and 
tremendous debt. Many 
temporaries who retired 
affairs about the same time that did 
have passed away, having 
you, being able cooperate and 
ticipate your labors, have had 
great interest that has kept 
younger 

And so, although feel not 
deserve it, accept the medal with 
heartfelt gratitude, and shall always 
love and treasure it. 

thank you. 
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Geriatrics, February 1958, some at- 
tempt was made outline for physi- 
cians and co-professional specialists 
some the problems confronting the 
worker for the blind assisting the 
blind geriatric patient whose eye trou- 
ble comes with age.* There also 
need describe for workers for the 
blind some the problems confronting 
medical personnel they see the aged 
patient who loses his sight. The same 
perplexities not adhere the blind 
geriatric patient who has been without 
sight all, nearly all, his life. Such 
patients’ problems require separate and 
different treatment. 

essential realize that this sub- 
ject junction for three important 
problems which meet its center al- 
most accident. The first the prob- 
lem dependency patient the 
doctor. The second the problem 
between doctors and work- 


Mr. Bledsoe chief blind rehabilitation, 
physical medicine and rebahilitation service, 
Department Medicine and Surgery, Veterans 
Administration. His most recent previous dis- 
cussion the New Outlook was “Blind 
Patients Domiciliary Members,” reprinted 
April 1957 from the Department 
Medicine and Surgery Program Guide. 


the Blind Geriatric 
Patient,” Bledsoe. Geriatrics, Vol. 13, 
February, 1958, pp. 91-96. 
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Geriatrics 
and the Venerable 


BLEDSOE 


ers for the blind. The third the 
problem knowing the actual needs 
and wants blind geriatric patients. 

thinking the newly blinded 
geriatric patient, especially im- 
portant bear mind the fact that 
all blind people enjoy very large areas 
living which workers for the 
blind not belong all. Moreover, 
these areas are not exclusively the areas 
smooth sailing, but rough passages 
well, including circumstances 
which the need for our help appar- 
ent, but not the patient, for whom 
the word blind reason enough 
abscond any other direction openly 
deviously. 

patient’s fear the word blind 
requires some tact and understanding. 
has often been the cause unneces- 
sary embarrassment the part work- 
ers for the blind (eager and willing 
give aid and comfort) and doctors and 
nurses (ready and obliged transfer 
the blind patient the ministrations 
these workers). The patient, how- 
ever, refuses transferred. With 
men and women seventy, eighty and 
ninety, not infrequently people “of 
some means,” treatment dilemma can 
ensue. Obviously, one can tell these 
patients they must get help from some- 
one specially qualified help the blind. 
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are thereby led consider what 
resources workers for the blind have 
which may reach the patient second 
hand through physicians, nurses, oc- 
cupational therapists, hospital aids, 
physical therapists. consider this, 
come face face with the possibility 
that all these individuals are great 
basic resource for blind rehabilitation, 
and one which have been slow 
cultivate. 

Lest such vision carry away, 
important consider some the 
difficulties confronting these people 
trying work with the blind patient 
and with workers for the blind. 

Looming largest problem which 
all doctors face with nearly all patients 
who feel overwhelmed medical 
diagnosis. This the factor emo- 
tional dependency the patient, which 
only lately have evaluated any- 
thing like its true weight and measure 
rehabilitation calculations. has 
taken long time realize that 
those who depend depend 
chological and emotional phenomenon 
course not confined rehabilita- 
tion, being common parenthood, 
teaching, leadership trades, and the 
governing professions; and also 
common the human changes de- 
scribed psychiatrists. surprising 
that this factor has seldom been ex- 
amined one the hazards rehabil- 
itation, which may also season 
what the dependent craves rough 
and ready way stating the situation. 
Worry rather gross term, and there 
are many gradations this kind 
emotional exercise scale that in- 
cludes such concepts “concern” and 
the like. his most benign the depend- 
ent wishes his most malicious 
craves any case each 
patient some extent “care” 
his doctor. 
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With the blind patient for whom 
sight restoration has been determined 
impossible, and who “no child,” but 
for worry that refuses “go” 
(agency for the blind), but continues 
summon return medical re- 


sources. Even knowing group 


physicians frequently not look be- 
neath the surface, but nurture vague, 
indescribable, unfounded that 
“there must something with 
people whose service refused those 
designed help. Happily, this 
suspicion may often dispelled almost 
immediately when doctor made 
aware that the patient’s recoil from 
those associated with the word “blind” 
familiar and recurrent phenom- 
enon. 


The Less Obvious 
Areas Strain 


Unfortunately, however, there are 
certain points hazard and strain 
professional etiquette between doctors 
and workers for the blind which are 
not easily explained. may help- 


ful sketch briefly some 


regarding these points, since they have 
obvious bearing help may give 
the blind through medical resources. 

Most doctors, especially eye surgeons, 
really not like some the ward, 
gallows surgical humor which fre- 
quently used workers for the 
blind among those presumed familiar 
with the fact blindness—even though 
the humor comes from workers for the 
blind who are blind themselves. There 
hardly individual our society 
who takes his work seriously 
ophthalmologist does. would like 
give personal testimony, after somewhat 


more close association with 
logists than most people have had, that 


there open closed secret 
cynicism among these specialists; rather, 
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and off duty, the deepest concentra- 
tion professional ability toward the 
saving sight. This concentration 
leaves only question whether 
too intense and specific, dedication 
eye rather than patient. any case, 
have never heard ophthalmologist 


take the lead joking about blindness. 


Time another element which 
point strain between workers for 
the blind and doctors. Most doctors 
pack their days tight and are highly 
critical anyone who gives even the 
appearance being careless with time, 
such people grates harshly 
encounter occupational habits con- 
versation which transform much 
the surrounding environment into lan- 


Somewhat irksome patients, 


consciously carry occupational 
eccentricity into our dealings where 
blind people are not actually involved, 
over-describing because forget how 
much can taken glance. 

Another idiosyncrasy with which 
often mystifies doctors our way 
expressing truculence. They often show 
impatience over the way differ with 
each other, and though not easy 
specific describing the nature 
this impatience, there very clear 
indication they think waste our time 
over the unessentials, quarrel too much 
with the very ways the world, and 
also have tendency wear our in- 
sight our sleeves, not being satisfied 
with knowing each others’ foibles, but 
insisting making exhibit the 
knowledge. When shock their sen- 
sibilities along these lines, neither 
gets nor gives any growth. 

When keep these facts mind, 
little better telling doctors 
and other medical personnel who make 
their world what will help their 

extremely wise psychiatrist, after 
thinking over problems informing 
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ophthalmologists regarding matters per- 
taining blindness, suggested the fol- 
lowing general rule: The surgeon, 
though man action, not one 
against whom ever wise launch 
frontal attack any sort whatsoever. 
the other hand, will listen scru- 
pulously and meticulously specific 
problems and suggested remedies; and 
will even master his natural antipathy 
mental hygiene, arranging consulta- 
tions with skill and grace, told 
enough that definite about the trou- 
ble his patient has. The “definite,” the 
“sensible,” what “works” will interest 
him, and will devote himself wisely 


The Two Primary Problems 


depicting the needs the geriatric 
blind patient physicians, first 
important emphasize the intensely 
Those who are well experienced with 
the situation will agree that the loss 
ability move about and use the 
eye for small personal things and for 
reading are the paramont disadvantages 
blindness for the aged. 

From all grandiose notions, whether 
legislative, psychoanalytic, social al- 
truistic, return these two rather 
simple problems small things life 
which confound great ones. How get 
about? And how read? These are 
eternal questions all newly blinded 
adults, hardly less the aged than 
the young college student who has just 
lost his sight. 

These problems are definite kind 
which would commend themselves 
physicians intensely concerned with 
“function” with “what works.” 
great the confidence the public 
the medical profession that, doc- 
tors were convinced there should 
prestige reader and guide service from 
the hospital out, regular part 
hospital treatment Amercia, 
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probable that their blind patients 
would get it. Except sporadically, such 
help not organized, and would ap- 
pear that this because the need for 
lies kind man’s land be- 
tween “eye trouble” and “blindness.” 


Overlapping Areas 


This man’s land requires some 
exploration along the borders, both 
from the standpoint medicine and 
work for the blind. this explora- 
tion seems necessary not merely 
concede large area medicine, but 
persuade medicine take area 
over, even though the territory 
work for the blind. This area, 
indicated above, begins the lives 
patients who have not yet reconciled 
with “worker for the blind.” 

seems time tell the public that 
master’s degree typhlology not 
prerequisite for reading man 
seventy his directions for taking medi- 
cine, street signs, the latest market re- 
ports even the latest volume 
Churchill’s History the English 
Speaking World. Nor indeed pre- 
requisite for guiding him the ball 
park, broker bank. 

Few any really believe that 
blind people are the exclusive property 
workers for the blind and that 
one else should allowed near blind 
person, but sometimes are com- 
mitted our ideas that should re- 
mind ourselves King Gama Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s Princess Ida when 
sang, 


you give your attention, will 
tell you what am! 

genuine philanthropist all 
other kinds are sham, 

Each little fault temper and each 
social defect, 

erring fellow creatures en- 
deavor correct. 
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all their little weaknesses open 
people’s eyes 

And little plans snub the self- 
sufficient devise; 

Yet everybody says I’m such dis- 
agreeable man! 

And can’t think why! 


Nothing has been said the possibil- 
ity teaching specially adapted meth- 
ods foot travel the aged, though 
that might also managed. But such 
program also would often depend 
the direct action people other than 
workers for the blind who would have 
(The physical therapist has been con- 
sidered possible agent this kind 
lore.) 


“Venerability” 


Perhaps the outset queries should 
have been raised over what exactly 
worker for the blind thinks can done 
with and for aged blind patient, but 
this could hardly take shape before cer- 
tain inescapable facts concerning the 
situation have been put forth. With 
two rather specific items help 
focus (reader and guide service), and 
with awareness the need for prac- 
some devotion intangibles 
may also acknowledged. 

Just wish all children may 
have some measure joy, all youth 
some measure beauty, all middle age 
some measure fulfillment, for age 
wish all may have some measure 
comitant with state equipoise com- 
manding uncommon kind re- 
spect, especially from the young. How 
this status threatened the disad- 
vantage blindness one the par- 
ticular concerns workers for the 
blind. (True creativeness not only 
the fascination with such phenomena 
childhood, but infinite curiosity and 
concern for the unborn and those about 
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die, which latter class may all 
said have stake.) 

Let “typhlology” the “science that 
deals with yet there some- 
thing, not science, which workers for 
the blind with and for blind people 


which have fallen into the way 


calling “rehabilitation.” With infants 
this absurd; with the aged far- 
fetched. 

Most people concerned with what 
called rehabilitation would like have 
ashorter, clearer, better word, untarred 
past mistakes. Yet some the ob- 
jection the term comes not past 
mistakes rehabilitation, but with the 
fundamental mistake (often nature) 
which makes rehabilitation necessary. 
Again some these mistakes are not 
mere mistakes nature, but human 
mistakes. 

That which medical learning can give 
encyclopedia the infinite ways 
which people have been known 
deal with their problems which, how- 
ever much may wedded cer- 
tain our weaknesses, there are ways 
handling. For example, one the 
major problems rehabilitation, 
psychiatry, release the patient from 
compulsions. 


Seeking Rehabilitation Guide Lines 


Somehow must show medical peo- 
ple the need blind patients have for 
them, especially older blind patients. 
the same time must somehow, 
gently, put across physicians that one 
our best guides rehabilitation 
the blind continue ask our- 
selves questions about the things blind 
people say. These questions might pur- 
sue the following lines: 

Without humbug, what rewarding 
this individual blind person any 
sense whatsoever: sensuously, intellec- 
tually, aesthetically, morally, including 
Vicariously? Does this person enjoy 
scenery? 
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ing? good looks people? visual de- 
scriptions books? any sport? swim- 
ming? bowling? games? bridge? Does the 
person enjoy any particular sensation? 
riding elevator? train? airplane? 
horse? Does the blind person en- 
joy going about foot himself? 
Feeling certain things? tableware? well- 
made gadgets? water? any particular 
object? Does the blind person enjoy 
smells aesthetic experience? tea? 
tobacco? hay? pine forests? 
ing? What does the blind person enjoy 
intellectually? politics? physics? music? 
Does the blind person enjoy visual 
memories pictures which can call 
readily? How many these can 
conjure up? Has any system re- 
call? this unmitigated pleasure? 
form self-torture? Does enjoy 
making something with his hands? type- 
writing? using braillewriter? feeling 
braille dots? Are any these activities 
particularly irksome him? Does vicar- 
ious enjoyment depend heavily the 
enthusiasm other people? mere 
competent reporting sufficient? the 
enthusiasm others sometimes irk- 
some impediment enjoyment? Does 
enjoy writing down experiences and 
going back over them? 

And particularly with the geriatric 
patient ask: Does enjoy bodily 
satisfaction the daily routine? Which 
his possessions are meaningful? 
happy memories give him the pleasure 
recall? Does look forward the 
future with equanimity and expecta- 
tion? 

Insofar possible our questions must 
lead the person person with 
limitations. And should never cease 
emphasize that, for the blind geriat- 
ric patient (despite weaknesses), dig- 
nity, even venerability, possible and 
worthy our protection. What, may 
ask, does age want out life? Per- 
haps the most important thing strong 
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ties with youth mutually helpful 
kind. Indeed, venerability almost de- 
pends some kind close connection 
with those just embarking life. 
were forced describe what 
terms certain notable friendships 
between youth and age, between Bos- 
well and Johnson. Mr. Justice Holmes, 
seventy-five, and Harold Laski, twenty- 
three, began 1916 write each other 
2,000 pages letters which may well 
the soundest and friendliest com- 
ment the times survive. Thomas 
Jefferson, over seventy, began his uni- 
versity for the young and worked out 
highly successful mystical union with 
the students dining alcove 
where they could see him from the main 
table, which gave them, but 
where they need not feel obliged 
speak through his hearing problem. 
The voice 1776 did not need 


repeat itself garrulously 1816. The 
students could see him, which was 
enough both for them and for the 
geriatric patient question, who was 
slowly getting the Virginia Legislature 
wade and then splash the idea 
university. The personal finances 
the patient were classic ruin his 
fortunes sank beneath house beauti- 
ful that the unborn would renew its 
planks and bricks decades later, but 
the old man was too preoccupied with 
the play children bother, and one 
them grew sufficiently straight 
pay his grandfather’s debts and shep- 
herd his university through the cen- 
tury. Did Jefferson have eye prob- 
lem, well hearing one? never 
have heard, but did, was (or 
would have been) just one more thing, 
which and they about him managed 
(or would have managed) the basis 
common humanity. 


The Private Agency Program 
the Crucial Years Ahead 


THIS AGE social upheaval and un- 
certainties, the private agencies are 
more and more under scrutiny gov- 
ernment agencies, foundations, 
search and other groups. While our 
agencies for the blind represent but 
Held director the Department 
Direct Services, New York Association for the 
Blind, New York City. This paper was 
presented the fall conference the New 


York State Federation Workers for the 
Blind, New York City, 
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small fraction all private agencies, 
essential that evaluate our pro- 
grams, ponder our present status and 
appraise our position with regard 
philosophy, purpose, personnel, activi- 
ties and operating standards. The most 


whether are meeting and can 


the future the very pressing needs 
blind people. Surely, are de- 
velop realistically our present programs 
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and think ahead, cannot disregard 
the feelings blind men and women 
toward the agencies. While may not 
agree with some the discontent ex- 
pressed certain individuals and 
groups, yet feel such complaints 
should not easily dismissed but 
should impel examine the facts. 

shall endeavor this rather brief 
paper discuss frankly some the 
perplexing problems which haunt us, 
and give some opinions subjects 
which may somewhat controversial. 
are all striving for better life 
the years ahead blind and sighted 
alike. Should not now adopt and 
strengthen such programs will cor- 
rect our mistakes, retain the best the 
past, and help the further improve- 
ment private agencies that 
greater number blind people may 
better served? This our obligation 
and we, the present workers, must dedi- 
cate ourselves toward these ends. 


Problems, Attitudes and Opinions 


our eagerness prove that are 
educated, progressive group, and 
our desire demonstrate that are 
sional standards, are not becoming 
either over-anxious perhaps too crit- 
ical our work and our philosophies? 

Federal 
and state agencies are coming more and 
more require graduate degrees 
order meet predetermined standards 
for professional personnel. 
vate agencies also are accepting these 
standards, when they apply, are try- 
ing develop standards directly related 
their own programs. are highly 
accord with the need define our 
positions carefully and secure the 
people who will provide the best pos- 
sible service blind people. Within 
this general frame reference there 
are considerations related the avail- 
ability workers and funds, fre- 
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quent staff changes and turnover which 
could adversely affect the smooth opera- 
tion the agency’s program, and even 
some questions philosophy. 

large social agencies serving blind 
people there are many direct-service 
personnel positions for which advanced 
professional training not essential, 
which positions involve degree re- 
sponsibility requiring such advanced 
training. Education and training pro- 
vide short-cut experience and they 
are very important, but there are many 
workers whose years experience pro- 
vide the equivalent this training. 
Also, when the need arises, referring 
and working with 
agencies enables some better 
meet the total needs the individual 
and family whom may serving. 
The lack trained workers this 
time realistic problem. There are 
just not enough around; and fur- 
thermore, there still insufficient una- 
standards our field develop ade- 
quate training programs for the variety 
workers needed. This fact should not 
deter from seeking constantly 
establish standards and programs 
training reach them. 

smaller agencies, where size pre- 
vents the differentiation between vari- 
ous functions, may that the ex- 
perienced person who knows the com- 
munity will often provide the best pro- 
gram. Many have been forced, 
because lack facilities elsewhere, 
much the training our own 
staff personnel through in-service train- 
ing programs. have found this 
even more advantageous because 
the practical working knowledge gained 
from mature and experienced staff. 

Agency Programs. ask the ques- 
tion, “Are providing blind people 
with the services they seek and need?” 
not now make adequate pro- 
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vision for the adjustment the newly 
blind, providing the basic services, 
are lacking home teaching, train- 
ing and workshop facilities, have 
failed finding establishing employ- 
ment outlets and over-emphasize the 
academic rather than the practical ap- 
proach our programs, then how can 
hope meet the needs the blind 
the years come? order survive 
agencies, must realistically meet 
the basic needs adjustment, training, 
economic independence and recreation 
—the four cornerstones well-round- 
program. The cooperative efforts 
the official and voluntary agencies 
the VRS programs have been shining 
example unity and mutual under- 
standing, stimulus our work which 
has had far-reaching effects. True, 
greater number blind people have 
been trained and placed jobs than 
ever before. However, venture say 
that less than per cent the agen- 
cies’ caseload this category. There 
still remains the majority blind 
clients who lose their eyesight after mid- 
dle age, constituting more than per 
cent the total. (Approximately 
per cent would the preschool 
school age category.) repeat what was 
stated paper given the 1948 
convention St. Paul: 
our past experience, have not learn- 
that many the blind who come 
the agencies are those who require 
the greatest amount concentrated 
training and orientation? not likely 
that this group will reach the highest 
level achievement, either perform- 
ance productivity. our aim 
give maximum service, must then 
make provisions not only for the most 
capable but for the less able.” 

have obligation and re- 
sponsibility these people. These are 
the aged, the newly handicapped, those 
who are fearful, bewildered, who need 
guidance and encouragement. Well, 
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perhaps they receive blind assistance, 
social security, are provided with 
roof and shelter. But this enough? 
the organization for the blind giving 
them services? And so, what kind 
service and how frequently? feel 
lesser sense responsibility 
government legislation 
more adequate financial aid? the 
contrary, should then able 
concentrate more fuliy this group. 
Competent staff should utilized 
help restore each individual his sense 
adequacy and usefulness and when- 
ever possible should encouraged 
resume his social activities, either 
with his family, friends community, 
means the establishment, the agency 
premises, facilities for sheltered 
shops, for educational and cultural pur- 
suits, for recreation. True, the agency 
should create the individual feel- 
ing independence foster 
paternalism, but there should some 
definite program offered, not just un- 
resolved, vague planning. 


Early Programs Set 
Patterns for Today 


the beginning just growed” 
like Topsy (and “we” mean agen- 
cies for the blind generally). But what- 
ever was developed—whether meth- 
ods case handling, training, 
recreation, etc., programs were formu- 
lated the practical needs blind 
people. The system which proved feasi- 
ble was make available clients the 
agency’s facilities through the minis- 
trations pioneer staff, capable 
understanding the special problems 
the blind. Our work, stands today, 
indeed tribute these early work- 
ers. Times have changed, true, but 
the problems blind people, con- 
siderable extent, have not changed. 
They require the same basic under- 
standing and services well certain 
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flexibility the part both the work- 
and the agency. should all review 
some our past case histories the 
successfully adjusted men and women 
served during these early years. Many 
would amazing stories accom- 
New philosophies have also 
developed the area recreation and 
camping. Nowadays hear about 
work,” and there place for 
these more specialized techniques 
our field. The graduate group workers, 
trained the schools social work, 
may sincerely desirous developing 
within the agency these therapy groups 
for which they, specialists, conscien- 
tiously see need. the other hand, 
the general conception recreation 
program for the blind provide 
leisure-time activities with trained and 
experienced recreation personnel. These 
programs seem meet the needs 
the majority more than highly special- 
therapy program, valuable that 
may for some. Let remind our- 
selves that the blind people coming 
our agencies are cross-section so- 
group therapy programs in- 
volve highly qualified personnel, and 
serve only limited numbers, must 
also think terms the greater num- 
ber men and women who wish 
attend the agency’s program for fun, 
socialization and relaxation. Both serv- 
ices are important and the agency must 
decide just how much emphasis 
can afford place either both. 


Integration vs. Segregation 
Recreation Programs 


While the subject recreation, 
there are those who question the value 
and advisability so-called separate 
segregated programs and who sup- 
port the contention that the agencies 
should channel their efforts another 
direction—to open doors community 
programs include the blind. Efforts 
have been made this direction, and 
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there will more the future. There 
need extremes our thinking. 
However, many adequate, successful 
blind persons seek and enjoy clubs, 
drama groups, summer camps. And 
why? Perhaps because these environ- 
ments they find tempo geared their 
limitations and can relax more com- 
pletely. the other hand there have 
always been well-adjusted blind men 
and women desiring part agency 
help, who prefer the company their 
sighted family and friends. But again, 
have not responsibility the 
many hundreds men, women and 
children who enjoy thoroughly the 
agency’s recreation program? not the 
prime criterion the feeling the blind 
person—and are helping him 
human being live more adequately 
and become more socially acceptable? 


Summer Camping 


for summer camping, we, like all 
you, suppose, have had varied ex- 
periences—successes and failures. the 
summer 1955, the Lighthouse opened 
day camp for blind children, setting 
integrated program with the 
sighted children the Child Service 
League Queens—the first its kind, 
believe. have observed closely the 
advantages and disadvantages this 
important project. The change this 
summer the use our new Light- 
house Queens Center facility part 
the time gave greater conveniences and 
comfort the blind children, while 
those days spent with the sighted chil- 
dren provided additional opportunity 
for camping experiences. Our three out- 
of-city vacation camps also were filled 
capacity. determine which type 
camp more suitable for its clients 
the agency’s responsibility, depend- 
ing upon needs the blind, budget, 
staff and the kind services the agency 
desires provide. 

For several years these New York 
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State Federation conferences the train- 
ing the preschool child has been 
thoroughly discussed, will not dwell 
that subject except report the 
closing the Lighthouse “‘public school 
class” Bellerose, Queens, April 
this year, due the diminishing 
ticular school area. Because the over- 
all reduction enrollment were 
able place the remaining Bellerose 
children our Forest Hills nursery 
school, which more centrally located. 
The Lighthouse program, similarly 
many others, changes with the times— 
nothing static. flexible that 
may fit the varying needs. 


Some Criticisms and Weaknesses 


The conscientious adminstrator can- 
not avoid hearing nor can she ignore 
complaints which come her attention 
—sometimes from the 
often from concerned staff workers. The 
most familiar one that the worker 
must “spread herself too thin” her 
field visits. Urgent needs must given 
priority, and planning and rehabilita- 
tion services for those who meet the 
requirements for more intensive train- 
ing courses have our immediate con- 
sideration. The blind 
there are many hundreds these 
our own register—longs for more fre- 
quent home calls, and should, long 
succession dreary days, stimulated 
and where possible encouraged some 
activity concerned teacher. The 
talking book machine, the radio, the 
occasional visits volunteers, etc., 
not take the place the blind home 
teacher. are all aware our current 
shortage capable teachers, 
definitely one our “lacks.” also 
find increasingly difficult send 
workers provide the additional ther- 
apeutic type recreation now sought 
the social service committee our 
city hospitals and institutions for their 
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aged and chronically ill blind 

Many blind people seek some activity, 
some interests fill their days and 
nights. cannot always immediately 
accommodate everyone our diversi- 
fied programs, our camps, our shops, 
our recreation activities. We, too, are 
limited because physical budget 
reasons, and transportation continues 
loom our Number One problem. 

Another cause worry the too 
selective screening for admission 
homes for the blind aged—especially 
for blind persons who suffer from other 
disabilities than blindness. the 
shortage suitable private facilities 
for nursing convalescent care one 
the greatest concerns our social 
workers. Also, blind people complain 
the appointment system and feel that 
their problems cannot wait and that 
times they are not given prompt enough 
attention. The employment 
tion the less capable blind person re- 
mains always major problem. 

have mentioned some few the 
grievances our clients. know they 
exist. Perhaps with better planning and 
more unified effort can eventually 
relieve some these perplexing situa- 
tions. 


Firm Foundation for the Future 


review these past 
gratitude those whose vision and 
leadership helped broaden our 
zons and move forward. Throughout 
our country there have been sincerely 
devoted persons our work who served 
all faithfully. the Lighthouse 
are especially cognizant the stimula 
tive years, under the wise guidance 
our retired executive director, 
Philip Platt. encouraged 
pendent thinking, and his liberal and 
warmhearted well practical view 
point distinguished his years with 

always difficult, sometimes 


possible, project our plans 
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the immediate future. One 
fully foresee greater acceptance 
blind people sighted industry, along 
with other severely handicapped groups. 
With educational institutions accepting 
more blind students, placement other 
areas should greater. The general 
needs the blind should not very 
much different than present; fact, 
for least fifteen years there should 
upsurge applications for services 
caused the retrolental fibroplasia 
caseload the past ten-year period. 
While preschool programs and nursery 
school registration will diminish, other 
activities the areas rehabilitation, 
education, placement recreation 
will increasing. However, must 
face with some trepidation the likeli- 
hood that business recessions 
creasing automation will affect the less 
skilled, the older and less able blind 
person. How then would our sheltered 
workshops, our industrial workshops 
fare, and could they absorb additional 
workers, when their own problems 
production and outlet for sales must 
necessarily reduced? 


Programs Augmented 


There undoubtedly will strength- 
ening programs meet specialized 
needs, such prevention blindness, 
low vision lens services, medical and 
surgical care, and volunteer transcribing 
and reading services, due the increas- 
ing number students. Through legis- 
lation there should improved school 
facilities all kinds for all children. 
And must not overlook the ever 
constant needs our aging blind pop- 
ulation. For most this latter group, 
the private agency has provided and 
will continue provide many essential 
services through its social workers, home 
teachers, part-time work centers, music 
schools, recreation and camp programs. 
Although, stated, social security and 
blind assistance grants keep these men 
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and women from actual want, yet the 
agency many vital need their 
lives. And twenty years hence, the story 
probably will the same, as, more and 
more, learn enjoy leisure-time 
activities and the companionship and 
stimulation our fellows. Also can, 
with more effort and perhaps using 
funds greater advantage, better serve 
the deaf-blind ably demonstrated 
the Industrial Home for the Blind, 
Brooklyn. The most serious problem 
confronting all the financial means 
maintain our extensive and expen- 
sive plants. This fundamental—the 
crux the whole problem. 


Conclusion 


have mentioned above some matters 
vital all—our philosophies, growth, 
continuation desirable activities, bet- 
ter programs, personnel and problems 
the future. have already experi- 
enced years excellent cooperation 
our state between the official and volun- 
tary agencies, and look forward 
even more comprehensive program 
mutual assistance the years 
come. Private agencies have had dis- 
tinguished past history our years 
effort bring blind people oppor- 
tunities for normal living. have 
developed good procedures; have 
earned respect our communities, and, 
believe, from the people serve. Let 
strive even more sound and con- 
structive planning fill the vacu- 
ums needed services, eliminate 
those which have become obsolete, 
keep our standards high and let 
criticism—whether deserved unde- 
served—be further spur our earnest 
and wholehearted efforts justify our 
existence. will not fail, and look 
the years ahead with optimism—for 
blind people everywhere have made and 
will continue make tremendous 
strides their struggles toward accept- 
ance and independence. 
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Plans and Progress 
the OVR 
Services the Blind 


BEFORE the specific plans and 
purposes the Division Services 
the Blind, want talk for few 
minutes about the research and demon- 
stration program the Office Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. This program, 
which was made possible the 1954 
amendment the Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Act, authorizes the director 
the Office Vocational Rehabilitation, 
with the approval the National Ad- 
visory Council, make grants states 
and other public and private organiza- 
tions and agencies meet part 
the cost for research and demonstrations 
and projects for the establishment 
special facilities and services which hold 
promise making substantial con- 
tribution the solution vocational 
rehabilitation problems common all 
several states. This program brings 
wonderful opportunity for find 
better methods and techniques re- 
habilitation and the answers many 
the questions that baffle assist- 
ing severely disabled people along the 
road rehabilitation. Incidentally, 
know you will interested learn 
that more projects have been approved 
relating the rehabilitation the 
blind than any other field dis- 
ability. 

One the earliest projects approved 
was grant the American Founda- 
Rives acting chief, Division Serv- 
ices the Blind, Office Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Department Health, Education 


and Welfare. presented this paper the 
AAWB convention July. 


LOUIS RIVES, Jr. 


tion for the Blind study the types, 
qualifications and compensation pro- 
fessional personnel agencies for the 
blind. This study* makes important 
contribution the establishment 
professional standards and provides in- 
formation which should real value 
raising the level compensation 
that will more commensurate with 
the professional responsibilities and 
duties workers for the blind. 

the field agriculture, there are 
three projects under the research and 
demonstration program which 
think you will interested. One the 
project undertaken the Georgia Di- 
vision Vocational Rehabilitation 
study what types greenhouse and 
nursery work are best suited for blind 
persons. Another was the project under- 
taken the Farm School for the Blind 
Cincinnati, Ohio, study the meth- 
ods farming best suited for the blind. 
The report this project now being 
compiled and should make valuable 
contribution our knowledge. The 
third project undertaken the 
Alabama Vocational Rehabilitation 
program study and demonstrate how 
all resources, state, federal local, 
public and private, can utilized and 
coordinated bring about suc- 
cessful rehabilitation blind persons 
the farm. 


Survey Personnel Standards 
Practices Services for the 
Blind, 1955. Prepared for the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind the Bureau Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department 
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Another research project which 
had the pleasure participating was 
the development the manual for the 
rehabilitation the deaf-blind. This 
manual truly significant contribu- 
tion the rehabilitation these most 
severely disabled persons and holds real 
promise opening the way for sub- 
stantial progress this difficult area. 
The work this project was carried 
under the leadership Peter 
Salmon with the cooperation many 
other outstanding experts. Another im- 
portant grant was made the Franklin 
Institute for research electronic 
cane. The Blinded Veterans Associa- 
tion has received grant study and 
demonstrate how community resources 
can best coordinated 
blinded veterans suitable employ- 
ment. The Cleveland Society for the 
Blind has also engaged, with our assist- 
ance, important study find out 
how maximum use may made 
hearing the process adjustment 
blindness. 

Another research grant been 
made the Rehabilitation Center 
the Catholic Guild for the Blind 
Boston, Massachusetts, where under the 
direction Father Carroll study 
being made determine the optimum 
length time required rehabilita- 
tion center for the blind for the best 
grant has also been made the New 
York School Social Work, Columbia 
University, study attitudes toward 
blindness and how they affect rehabil- 
itation the blind. The Industrial 
Home for the Blind Brooklyn has 
also undertaken another important re- 
search study find out what the effect 
hearing loss the process ad- 
justment blindness, particularly 
the area mobility, and how this prob- 
lem may best combatted. 

Another research project which 
feel has made significant contribution 
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our knowledge one which has now 
been completed the Vermont re- 
habilitation agencies, both general and 
blind, cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, National 
Industries for the Blind, and the Office 
Vocational Rehabilitation develop 
homebound program for the blind 
and other severely disabled rural 
area. 

have also participated research 
with the Industrial Home for the Blind 
and others find the best methods for 
establishing clinics for the fitting 
optical aids. This research has demon- 
strated that substantial number 
cases where there small amount 
residual vision, the proper fitting 
optical aids can result restoring 
useful vision for specific purposes. 

One more word about our research 
and demonstration program. Miss 
Switzer* and the National Advisory 
Council feel most important that the 
information and knowledge developed 
through research put into practice. 
this end, funds have been set aside 
help the establishment projects 
patterned after and based the in- 
formation and experience developed 
through the research grants. rehabil- 
itation the blind, three such demon- 
stration areas have been selected. These 
are the establishment optical aids 
grams for the blind and other severely 
disabled rural areas, and programs 
for the rehabilitation the deaf-blind. 
date, eight grants have been made 
for the establishment these prototype 


The Total Program 


Now would like talk for while 
about the plans, the purposes, and the 
philosophy the Division Services 
the Blind the Office Vocational 


Mary Switzer, director the Office 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 
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Rehabilitation. essence, our plans 
and purposes and philosophy have but 
one objective: that is, the 
mum service possible state agencies 
serving the blind. accomplish this 
objective, think essential that the 
full resources the Office Vocational 
Rehabilitation, both central 
gional, utilized the fullest. Agen- 
cies for the blind should able 
look the Office for assistance fiscal 
planning, program administration, 
and casework practices. The regional 
offices are just much concerned with 
problems agencies for the blind 
they are with the problems the gen- 
eral agencies, and assure you that they 
will work with you building close 
working partnership. 


Three Major Functions 


carrying out this concept serv- 
ice, think that the functions the 
Division Services the Blind fall 
specifically into three 
These are technical consultation, the 
training personnel, and the provision 
mean unilateral authoritarian action. 
mean rather such things constantly 
seeking new ways and ideas for more 
effective rehabilitation the blind, 
and for making this information avail- 
able you; for finding new tools and 
for making them available you 
usable form; for working your rep- 
resentative with national, public, and 
private agencies strengthen the 
rehabilitation program for the blind; 
and for always spurring both you and 
higher standards quality. 


Provision Leadership 


this area leadership, one our 
most important responsibilities 
connection with the vending-stand pro- 
gram. are aware this responsibil- 
ity and are now, with the full support 
the Secretary Health, Education, 
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and Welfare, vigorously pursuing ne- 
gotiations with other federal depart- 
ments make the preference 
granted the Randolph-Sheppard Act 
more meaningful and more productive 
substantial employment opportuni- 
ties for blind persons. the area 
technical consultation not feel 
that should duplicate within the 
Division Services the Blind the 
technical skills general applicability 
found elsewhere the Office Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. feel that 
our responsibility provide, through 
the Division, those special technical 
services which are particularly related 
the rehabilitation the blind. 
During the past three months, have 
had chance talk with more than 
thirty directors state agencies serving 
the blind and ask them just what 
areas they want and need technical con- 
sultation. The needs expressed are: first, 
for assistance placement—industrial, 
agricultural, clerical, white collar and 
professional; second, for assistance 
the development and expansion 
vending stand programs; third, the 
areas adjustment blindness, in- 
cluding the use rehabilitation cen- 
ters for the blind; and finally, the 
establishment programs for sheltered 
employment, including workshops and 
programs for the homebound. 


Technical Consultation 


The priority needs for technical 
assistance, though varying slightly from 
state state, seem primarily for 
assistance placement and vending- 
stand programs. fill these needs, 
are going two things. First, hire 
full-time staff competent provide the 
technical consultation required. are 
currently actively recruiting for two 
positions and hope there may 
third one later this year. This problem 
trying find the kind staff who 
are qualified give you the sort 
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service that you want but who are will- 
ing leave their established jobs and 
most difficult one, but will per- 
severe until can find the right peo- 
ple. The second way which are 
going fill this need for technical con- 
arrangement. Through this plan 
have made arrangements borrow 
highly qualified technical experts from 
different state programs and lend them 
other states for perhaps month 


izations, develop curriculum for travel 
instructors. This curriculum could then 
serve the basis for series short- 
term courses increase the supply 
competent travel instructors, not only 
rehabilitation centers, but operat- 
ing agencies for the blind throughout 
the country. The committee also recom- 
mended that the short-term courses 
the three areas placement, vending 
stands, and mobility training suf- 
ficient duration permit the putting 
into practice, under competent super- 
vision, the information learned 


certain aspects the rehabilitation 


program. 
Personnel Training 


the area staff training, felt 
most essential find out just what 
the needs for training are. this end, 
called together hoc advisory 
committee consisting state directors 
agencies for the blind, state directors 
agencies serving the blind well 
other disabilities, representatives na- 
tional and local voluntary agencies and 
representatives drawn from the coordi- 
nators the rehabilitation counselor 
training program. This committee en- 
thusiastically and capably undertook 
the job assessing the needs for both 
short-term and long-term training for 
personnel engaged rehabilitation 
the blind. Briefly, the recommendations 
the committee are follows: 

the area short-term training, 
the major needs are for training per- 
placement all areas—industrial, agri- 
cultural, professional, etc.; for training 
how develop and manage more 
effective vending-stand programs; and 
for the training mobility travel 
instructors. this latter area, the com- 
mittee recommended that the Office 
Vocational Rehabilitation, coopera- 
tion with the American Foundation for 
the Blind and other interested organ- 
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through the courses. 

the area long-term training, 
the committee recommended that more 
emphasis placed the specific as- 
pects counseling and placement 
the blind within the rehabilitation 
counselor training program supported 
the Office Vocational Rehabil- 
itation. This could accomplished 
either through modification some 
existing counselor training programs 
highlight the particular prob- 
lems relating rehabilitation the 
blind through the establishment 
specific courses dealing with the rehabil- 
itation the blind for persons who 
have completed the general rehabilita- 
tion counseling course. Emphasis was 
also placed the need for well-plan- 
ned supervised field work agencies 
serving the blind for rehabilitation 
counselor trainees. The committee also 
recognized the need for long-term train- 
ing the field home teaching, but 
felt that before the Office Vocational 
Rehabilitation should make long-term 
training grants this field steps should 
taken the Office, cooperation 
with other appropriate agencies, ar- 
rive some agreement just what 
the major functions and responsibilities 
the home teachers should be. The 
content the training courses could 
then developed line with these 
major functions and responsibilities. 
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‘THERE ARE FIFTEEN republics Russia. 
visited only three them—the Rus- 
sian Republic, the Ukraine and Uzbek- 
istan. And was Russia only five 
weeks, this can claim more 
than report some brief glimpses 
into work for the blind the Soviets. 

guess might well start with 
story me. The subways Moscow 
are all marble, clean whistle and 
freshly painted. They run two-min- 
ute intervals, and there are ex- 
presses. Going down Red Square, 
always seemed though the first half 
the first car had plenty seating 
space, that where jumped on. 
Everybody smiled very friend- 
fashion. didn’t find out why until 
later. seems that section the train 
reserved for pregnant women and 
the handicapped. 

That why saw many blind 
people there. None them had white 
canes; none them had guide dogs. 
fact, there are very few dogs evi- 
dence Russia, and rumored that 
many household pets served 
during World War II. Also, did not 
see any artificial eyes, but there seems 


The author this informal report direc- 
tor development the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. She traveled Russia and 
several east European countries this past sum- 
mer with cultural exchange group. 
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Some Observations 


Work for the Blind 
the 


sculpture Leningrad School 
girl reads braille pedestal base 


dearth artificial limbs, too, 
things like this may provided for 
future five-year plans. 

was member cultural ex- 
change program—seventy-one members 
the Comparative Education Society. 
all times, had least four inter- 
preters, but our lingo interests 
often were foreign them their 
mother tongue—Russian—was us, 
any parts this report are hereafter 
proven inaccurate, language 
ficulties may account for it. 

But let’s get back our itinerary. 
Our first stop was Moscow, city 
eight million people, they tell me, and 
the broadest boulevards have ever 
seen—at least three four times the 
width Fifth Avenue. were there 
least two weeks the beginning 
our junket. 

Moscow under the Russian Fed- 
erated Republic, there Ministry 
Education. Each republic has one but 
this ministry seems the pace-setter 
for the rest. Under this ministry there 
Academy Pedagogical Sciences. 
And, you will bear with me, under 
this Academy there Institute 
Defectology. That where find the 
searchers for the blind. 

The first time was there, August 
23, met Engineer Pasen the In- 
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stitute staff. their mechanical re- 
searcher. could read English but 
could not speak it. Russian was 
limited “yes,” and “thank 
you,” our spoken discourse was rather 
restricted. But managed get along. 
gave him one the AFB drawing 
boards and let know had 
heard about and would make copies 
short order for Russian blind people. 

American mechanical research dealing 
with Benham, Witcher and Gunderson 
mainly Gunderson, for Engineer 
Pasen seemed live and breathe “ham” 
radio. said had class sixty 
“ham” radio the Moscow School 
for the Blind out total enrollment 
210 students. 

Later proudly took into an- 
other room show the reading 
machine for Russian print. Although 
twisted and turned the knobs and 
changed the plugs endlessly that first 
time wouldn’t work. guess was 
just embarassed about was. 
seemed fitting that first intro- 
duction formal work for the blind 
Russia should mechanical because 
the whole country Sputnik-proud and 
Sputnik-conscious and the whole focus 
education changing the scientific 
and the polytechnic. 

The next time went the In- 
stitute for Defectology, about week 
later, Mrs. Zemzova, chairman edu- 
cational research for the blind, and Mr. 
Sokolayamsky, chairman work for 
the deaf-blind, had returned from their 
summer holidays. 

seems that this deaf-blind leader 
had special school for these doubly 
handicapped youngsters before World 
War the Ukraine. But when the 
Germans moved they destroyed the 
school and killed all the pupils. Now 
Mr. Sokolayamsky teaching twenty 
students Moscow. not know 
whether has any assistants but 
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know that does not use the vibration 
method. 

Russia, not uncommon for 
both parents work and for their 
babies and very young children spend 
much their time nurseries kin- 
dergartens. the case deaf-blind 
children, this specialist recommends 
that the child stay home until 
she school age. that environ- 
ment, possible work with all 
members the family create better 
understanding and adjustment. Mr. 
Sokolayamsky had much more tell 
me, but every time exchanged few 
words the interpreter was called away 
never did get the full story. 


Relationship with the Schools 


Mrs. Zemzova explained that the In- 
stitute was interested the develop- 
ment curricula, the selection text- 
books and programs and the estab- 
lishment theories based research. 
There are two types schools for the 
visually handicapped—one for the blind 
and one for the partially seeing. 
these schools, the child receives the 
regular ten-year school program 
eleven years. After the ten-year school 
(the equivalent our high school) 
completed, blind student can enter 
any university higher school, exclud- 
ing those that train for dangerous work. 
There eligible for double the 
usual stipend given students not 
physically handicapped and there are 
extra funds for readers. 

Mrs. Zemzova was most interested 
the problem compensation and gave 
book she had written the 
subject. She also has done special re- 
search work movement and believes 
organizing the blind person’s en- 
vironment planes for work space. 
She told that the Russian definition 
blindness was 0.05 kwen. [inability 
read the test chart from more than 
five feet away] and that per cent 
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the students schools for the blind 
were totally blind. Teachers for the 
blind are trained pedagogical insti- 
tutes special faculties. The Russians 
are inclined amused the Ameri- 
can preoccupation estimate 
count everything. When asked how 
many blind children there were the 
U.S.S.R., they told 6,000 had been 
counted the clinics but reminded 
was big country. 

gave Mrs. Zemzova many pamph- 
lets and reprints articles educa- 
tion for the blind the U.S.A. She 
seemed truly amazed hear about pub- 
lic school classes for blind children. 
the U.S.S.R. there tendency deny 
exceptionality and try give every- 
body equal treatment and training 
the collective sense, separation the 
handicapped seemed all the more un- 
usual. 

this point, Engineer Pasen ap- 
peared again and conducted into 
the room where had his inkprint 
reading machine. This time all 
beamed approvingly the machine 
uttered appropriate noises passed 
over Russian type. The sound was not 
musical; was not the sound Rus- 
sian voice Russian words. will 
tested the Moscow School for the 
Blind during the current school year. 

Next moved Kiev the 
Ukraine. Although there was school 
for the blind there, there was sec- 
tion blindness their Maxim Gorki 
Institute. The explanation 
blindness was declining and that teach- 
ers were trained Moscow and 
search was available from there. was 
told there were schools for the blind 
Odessa, Kharkov and Lvov addition 
Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev. 
though was given permission visit 
the school for the blind Kiev, when 
the time came was not allowed 
because the school was moving from 
the country the city. Permission 
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this that often was withdrawn 
for curious reasons short notice 
Russia. 


The Leningrad School 


few days and one short plane hop 
later, was told that could visit the 
Leningrad School for the Blind. Dmitri 
Pavlov director, and had only 
one American book dealing with edu- 
cation blind children—a volume 
Dr. Merle Frampton the New 
York Institute for the Education the 
Blind. 

had some general discussion 
Mr. office before toured the 
school. was told there were least 
schools for the visually handicap- 
ped and blind the Russian Republic 
alone and that this particular school 
had been existence for seventy-eight 
years. apparently enjoys fine reputa- 
tion and receives applications for 
admission from other republics well 
the Leningrad region. 

The teachers for this school are pre- 
pared the Herzen Pedagogical Insti- 
tute, also located Leningrad, and 
they the school 
for the blind. The school has 210 pu- 
pils, and later tour dormitories 
observed how very overcrowded 
is; fact new building going 
within the year which will have kin- 
dergarten for blind youngsters. This 
seems innovation, since was 
told that there only one kindergarten 
now, city called Ufaa. 

Some boys and girls who are visually 
handicapped and not totally blind are 
allowed live home and attend the 
school day students. was informed 
that about one-third the pupils are 
completely blind and that the major 
causes loss sight are war injuries, 
mine explosions, meningitis, cataracts, 
tuberculosis the eye, brain tumors 
and the usual run accidents. Upon 
questioning, the school 
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there had been some retrolental fibro- 
plasia there, but very little it. 

The school financed the state, 
and addition the regular ten-year 
course eleven years, offers special- 
ties such cold-metal engineering, 
making musical instruments, textiles 
and needlework and brush making. Last 
year six graduates entered institutes and 
universities for higher education. 

The principal told rather proudly 
that the children the shops last year 
produced goods sold trade unions 
for 200,000 rubles. That about $20,- 
000. About per cent this banked 
for the children and given them 
graduation. They work these shops 
about three four hours week; and 
when visited the cold-metal shop 
later, was amazed find them mak- 
ing manicuring shears, door keys and 
desk fastenings, formings, they 
called them. The assistant director 
the Institute for Defectology Moscow 
had said that the blind people Russia 
not like the namby-pamby atmos- 
phere and work sheltered shops, and 
this cold-metal shop seemed proof 
her contention. think this was the 
most dramatic thing saw work for 
the blind Russia. 


Society Aids Employment 


The principal said that the 
Union Society for the Blind, organi- 
zation that seems cover the entire 
U.S.S.R., with branches everywhere, 
most helpful the school. had heard 
earlier that the All-Union Society was 
active employment. Although kept 
Society, none the interpreters edu- 
cational personnel that surrounded our 
group ever knew where could locate 
office. tried asking blind person 
the street but didn’t know Eng- 
lish, effort came dead halt. 
Anyway, was told that getting blind 
person job the U.S.S.R. prob- 
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lem all. The principal the school 
just talks the situation over with some 
plant manager and they put the blind 
person work. course, didn’t see 
this myself this may over- 
simplification the situation. 

the Leningrad school, saw 
least two blind teachers and full-page 
braille slates, and clear-type books— 
only braille. When asked about the 
apparent lack talking books, was 
told experimentation was going 
the Urals. There were life-sized stuffed 
animals and birds and very modern 
and large gymnasium. international 
competition (actually satellite coun- 
tries) blind sportsmen had been re- 
cently held the school. All over 
Russia there emphasis 
culture, and this school was excep- 
tion. offers track, skating, skiing, 
handball and wide range gym- 
nastics. 

That just about ended active 
quest about work for the blind the 
U.S.S.R. snafu, never fully explained, 
developed about our 
Tashkent, city 800,000 located 
Uzbekistan, Middle Asia. Our time 
there was cut from four two days 
and streaked across the 2,400 miles 
from Moscow Russian jet plane 
four hours altitude 35,000 feet. 
This was enough get one’s mind off 
work for the blind but finally did 
find the person charge this spe- 
cialty, assistant minister educa- 
tion. She told there were four 
schools for the blind her republic 
and about 500 known blind students. 
She said blindness has been cut consid- 
erably since the Revolution due im- 
proved medical methods, and that they 
had good many blind musicians. 
Again, the teachers are trained the 
Institute for Defectology Moscow 
although the local Institute Peda- 
gogical Sciences offers 
courses. 
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1958 Migel 


braille and large- 

type editor the American Printing 
House for the Blind, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and Henry Conover, president 
the Industrial Home for the Blind, 
Brooklyn, New York, were awarded the 
1958 Migel Medal for Outstanding 
Service the Blind ceremonies 
October the American Foundation 
for the Blind. 

The award presented annually 
the Foundation one professional and 
one lay person connected with service 
the blind. The ceremony takes place 
Foundation Day, the third Thurs- 
day October, which also the occa- 
sion for annual meetings the mem- 
bership the corporation and the 
trustees, and the annual reports the 
president and the executive director. 

For the first time since established 
the award 1937, Maj. Migel, 
founder and chairman the board 
the American Foundation for the Blind, 
was not present for the ceremonies. 
was too ill attend. died the 
same day 10:25 just few hours 
after the awards were presented. 

the absence Miss Helen Keller, 
who traditionally makes the presenta- 
tions the awards, Jansen Noyes, presi- 
dent the American Foundation for 
the Blind, delivered Miss 
marks the recipients. 

Addressing Miss Hooper, Miss Keller 
cited not only the “skill and constancy 
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Miss Hooper and Mr. Conover 


you have displayed your labors for 
the blind,” but also constructive in- 
terest braille, which not essential 
you, but which brings the blind 
daily pleasure and rich treasures 
knowledge and information.” She also 
praised Miss Hooper’s “tireless atten- 
tion [in striving] assure the blind 
uniformity the braille system.” 

Mr. Conover, Miss Keller ex- 
pressed her admiration for the Indus- 
trial Home for the Blind, where “your 
counsel and helpfulness during more 
than fifty years truly precious [the 
blind] and the deaf-blind who have 
with all your interests city affairs you 
should give special attention group 
whom the seeing are apt pass 


Miss Service 


Marjorie Hooper has 
acquaintance with work for the blind. 
The daughter Hooper, former 
superintendent the Wisconsin School 
for the Blind, she attended her father’s 
school the early grades although 
she not visually handicapped. There 
she became familiar with the educa- 
tional problems blind children. 

After graduation from Mount Hol- 
yoke College, she served 
American Foundation for the Blind for 
two years informational and secre- 
tarial capacity. Early 1932 she ac- 
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cepted position with the American 
Printing House for the Blind, where 
she has remained ever since. 

She started secretary the super- 
intendent, but her ability and 
edge soon brought her added respon- 
sibilities. For many years she has had 
books, catalogs, and the more than 
sixty-five braille magazines published 
the Printing House. She has handled 
the complicated 
with schools for the blind which 
the federal distribution textbooks for 
blind children based. largely 
due her imagination that money has 
been raised distribute the 
Digest free blind persons who wish it. 

addition these responsibilities, 
Miss Hooper has also done research 
schools for the blind educational 
needs blind children. year ago she 
became vice-president the American 
Association Workers for the Blind, 
position which traditionally leads 
time the presidency. 


Mr. Conover’s Contribution 


Henry Conover was born Key- 
port, New Jersey. moved Brook- 
lyn child, and his social, business 
and civic interests throughout his life 
have been concentrated there. at- 


Marjorie Hooper and 

Henry Conover hold the 

Migel Medals presented them 
October Jansen 

Noyes, right, president the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 


tended Pratt Institute High School, and 
later, Pratt Institute. 

and the Conover family have been 
associated with the Industrial Home for 
the Blind almost since its founding— 
for more than fifty years. became 
trustee 1929. was elected treas- 
urer 1939 and president 1950. 

Mr. Conover served infantry of- 
ficer the First World War, 
lieutenant the 106th Regiment. 

was associated for forty years with 
Jason Moore Company, Brooklyn, 
which became president. was one 
the founders and organizers the 
Lafayette National Bank 1926, and 
has served director there until the 
present. 

One Brooklyn’s Masonic leaders, 
tish Rite, 33-degree Mason, member 
one Brooklyn’s cultural clubs, the 
Apollo Club, member the Brook- 
lyn Club, and Rotarian. 
served for many years director 
the Brooklyn YMCA. 

His leadership has been one the 
decisive factors the growth and ma- 
turity the Industrial Home for the 
Blind. The blind population the four 
counties Long Island have long since 
learned associate his 
unusual service their behalf. 
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CONVENTION 


Blinded Veterans Association 


William Thompson 


Executive Director, Blinded Veterans Association 


THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL national con- 
vention the Blinded Veterans Asso- 
ciation was held Seattle, Washington, 
July 16-19 the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. The convention was highlighted 
stimulating panel discussions em- 
ployment opportunities 
benefits and the election new na- 
tional officers. 


Officers Elected 


Dr. Robert Bottenberg, San 
Antonio, Texas, was elected president. 
Human Resources Center the 
Air Force Lackland Field. Dr. Botten- 
berg the immediate past vice-presi- 
dent and has been active BVA affairs 
for many years. Michael Bernay, 
Monte, California, was elected vice- 
president; Durham Hail, Reeds- 
port, Oregon, the new secretary; and 
Irvin Schloss, Washington, D.C., 
former executive director the Associ- 
ation, the treasurer. 

Reverend Thomas Carroll, BVA’s 
national chaplain, addressed the con- 
vention luncheon via amplified 
telephone hookup from New York City. 
Father Carroll missed the BVA conven- 
tion for the first time because knee 
injury which had him confined 
wheel chair the Institute Physical 
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Medicine and Rehabilitation the 
Bellevue Medical Center. addressed 
the group the “exploitation blind- 
and warned that this not al- 
ways conscious act. 


Cites “Selfish Use Blindness” 


said, danger subtle type 
exploitation constant danger for 
all the field work with the 
handicapped—or, for that matter, for 
handicapped persons themselves.” Later 
his talk, Father Carroll said: “What 
must fought the selfish use 
blindness—the use blindness wilfully, 
otherwise—in ways that will harm 
blind persons living yet un- 
born; ways that will raise new 
stereotype, reinforce the existing 
ones; ways that will stand the path 
the project public education which 
all-important; ways which will in- 
crease the already 
tude pity, deepen the already 
unfathomable ignorance many 
the public. This selfish use blindness 
must fought whether the 
part agency for the blind, 
organization the blind. And must 
fought matter how good, how 
apparently good, the aim the person, 
the organization, the agency using 
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Hindsight 


Robert Barnett 


INSIDE HINDSIGHT 


few weeks ago received rather 
pointed inquiry from Verner Ljung- 
gren, Stockholm, Sweden. Somewhat 
nonplussed about the content the 
purpose this column, wrote 
follows: 

Excuse for writing you. should 
very grateful you would kind 
enough give explanation the 
word “Hindsight” appearing heading 
the New Outlook for the Blind. 
asked some Englishmen, but one can 
tell the meaning the word “hind- 
will very glad you will send 

Many readers may often question the 
word has been used and abused 
for this department, but one 
ever posed such specific question 
about the meaning the word itself. 
This question gave momentary 
pause, during which consulted Web- 
guage. 

learned from that resourceful 
book that actually has two 
meanings. One its real and serious 
meaning; the other marked the 
humorous usage it. Number 
noun: the rear sight firearm. Num- 
ber also noun but humorous: per- 
ception the nature and demands 
event after has happened; opposed 
foresight. 

Well, you might imagine that those 
definitions made very happy. the 
first place, the humorous meaning ex- 
actly the application that had 
mind when named this column. 
The items appearing herein are sup- 
posed treat subjects reflective 
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way—sometimes humorously—and with 
the immodest presumption that 
doing all would gain some knowl- 
edge from such reviews. also should 
noted that even the serious meaning 
reported Webster can turned 
advantage. remember from the 
days before became blind, most fire- 
arms are equipped with both front 
and rear device, each called sight. 
attempting puncture tin cans 
tossed the surface pond the 
head defenseless rabbit, one needs 
both hindsight and foresight. 

Notwithstanding all this, can sym- 
pathize with the Swedish puzzled one, 
and having had many moments with 
English friends, can appreciate how 
their literal interpretation the lan- 
guage may have added his confusion. 
For example, one might reason that 
the word has something with 
seeing something. Well, Webster goes 
give definitions the word 
“hind,” which this instance may 
supposed seeing the sight 
this column. The word “hind” can 
the adult female the red deer, and 
zoologist. fisherman some parts, 
however, hind category grouper, 
including such fish the rock hind. 
What’s more, hind assistant 
farmer some other parts, although 
the dictionary isn’t specific the 
nature his duties. 

assure you that have had 
intention seeing any the forego- 
ing. The sight—or, pardon—the sights 
this column are supposed have 
been trained matters affecting blind 
persons, reflecting commenting upon 
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events announcements after they 
have happened. Once while 
have forgotten this strict definition, and 
have used the space for commenting 
pro con something that looks 
were going happen. One these 
departures gave cause for critics 
provide not new definition 
least suggested new name for the 
column. They thought much more 
appropriate call “Backward Sight,” 
which they meant imply that this 
column isn’t always progressive 
they might think should their 
standards. 

One blind fellow that were talk- 
ing convention thought the 
column ought called 
This name emerged after one those 
gabfests about blindness that are 
easy get started, and there had been 
some the usual anecdotes about the 
problems blind persons. 
minds currently “earsight” 
story told once Hector Chevigny. 
He’s the rather outstanding writer 
both radio drama and serious litera- 
ture article book form who lost 
his sight few years ago. has written 
much more than Eyes Have Cold 
Nose our field, and much more than 
Portia Faces Life the radio field, but 
these are examples. (For the benefit 
readers abroad, should explain that 
Portia the central figure one 
America’s radio serials called soap 
operas.) 

Anyhow, Hector tells how was 
progressing through traffic New York 
City with the customary help 
sighted friend, one who ought know 
better. Workmen were busily prodding 
the pavement one intersection with 
the boiler-factory racket many jack 
hammers. Maybe the proper word 
air drills. they passed within few 
feet the excavation, the friend tip- 
toed cup his hand over his mouth 
and Hector’s ear megaphone him 
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tearing the 

But get back the problem 
the definition “hindsight.” Webster 
lists another word spelled 
This unusual epithet pertain- 
ing that part end which follows 
goes behind.” 

This brings mind statement 
well-known author who recommends 
first rule successful writing “the 
application the seat the pants 
the seat the This column 
may not have been any index success, 
but every month put our hinder 
into chair and try write 
sight” with insight and foresight. 
even takes bit the hindbrain 
—which Webster, incidentally, also de- 
fines the posterior portion another 
vital organ the body. 

may pardoned for another 
look backward, would like thank 
all those who over the months have 
contributed their own reflections this 
department. wish more you 
would come from behind—move the 
fore, were—and send along your 
thoughts what hope will print- 
able form. 

Swedish reader and one other person 
the real story whence came the name 
“Hindsight” for this column. Be- 
fore getting into work for the blind, 
worked for several different news- 
papers. One was located small 
town the state Florida, 
editor was woman named Mildred 
White Wells. One chores was 
weekly bit claptrap about any- 
thing town that could mentioned 
ought without identification— 
meaning gossip column. She did bit 
that was quite well filled with thought- 
ful, wise and stimulating comment 
upon the life the community. She 
called her column “Hindsight.” She did 
well—that is, the reflective ex- 
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amination events that already had 
happened order help the citizenry 
better job next time—that never 
questioned the meaning the title. 
And so, dear Mr. Ljunggren Stock- 
holm, have answered your question 
about the meaning hindsight. Each 
generation throughout the world’s his- 


tory has used attempt the perfec- 
tion its own time. May the 
field effort behalf blind per- 
sons the same, and since that 
time the calendar—may wish 
for you and all you love the state that 
foresight may bring them all—a 
Happy New Year. 


Research Review 


Conducted Herbert Rusalem, Ed.D. 


The Personal-Social, Educational and Vo- 
cational Adjustment Blinded Veterans 
World War II, Max Kaufman. 
1956. Doctoral thesis, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City. 


Undergraduate students education 
and human relations quickly become 
conscious the fact that dispropor- 
tionate quantity the research their 
based upon populations col- 
lege students. group, college stu- 
dents constitute convenient and cap- 
tive audience which lends itself 
variety experiments and manipula- 
tions. However, legitimate questions 
are frequently raised about the desira- 
bility extrapolating data obtained 
from college students the general 
population. 

the area blindness, are faced 
with comparable problem. Over the 
years, have compiled rich litera- 
ture derived from sources that are ex- 
periential, clinical, and experimental 
character. However, this information 
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has been based upon blind persons 
known organized social institutions. 
They have been blind students en- 
rolled schools, blind adults receiving 
social services, blinded veterans re- 
ceiving benefits. Apparently, 
large city, may expected that 
significant proportion all blind per- 
sons residing that area will known 
organized social welfare and rehabil- 
itation. Despite this fact, are justi- 
fied using this group though 
were representative all blind persons? 

Obviously, extremely difficult, 
not impossible, study blind persons 
who have relationship organized 
community social service. result, 
have numerous hypotheses about 
them, but little actual data. some 
instances, they are described su- 
perior group persons who, because 
adequate personal and family re- 
sources, are facing special problems 
which require specific service. the 
other hand, there are observers who 
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perceive this group individuals who 
may not aware the services avail- 
able may psychologically unable 
use them. 

Whatever our findings 
mately be, Dr. Kaufman’s study 
blinded veterans tends shed some 
light the subject. should noted 
that his populations are limited small 
segments blinded veterans residing 
specific geographical area. How- 
ever, even taking these limitations into 
account, the reader may find the re- 
sults the research provocative. 


THE STUDY. The purpose this study 
appraise the personal-social, educational 
and vocational adjustment those 
blinded veterans who reside within the 
jurisdictional area the New York 
Regional Office the Veterans Admin- 
istration and who were entitled vo- 
cational rehabilitation training under 
the provisions Public Law 16.” The 
study approaches this purpose in- 
vestigating differences adjustment be- 
tween blinded veterans World War 
who participated the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program and those 
who did not. Thirty-seven male veterans 
were the former group; thirty-three 
the latter. Both groups were equated 
the basis age, intelligence, pre- 
service educational level, completion 
blind readjustment program, the 
degree visual loss, 
occupational level. 

general terms, the total population 
may described having mean age 
about thirty-four thirty-five years, 
mean intelligence quotient about 
102 106, and pre-service educa- 
tional level about ten years. the 
seventy veterans studied altogether, 
twenty-five had had readjustment 
training. The others had had from six 
thirty weeks such training. Fifty- 
eight the seventy veterans studied 
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were considered the havea 
100 per cent loss, terms vision, 
Twenty-six were totally blind and seven 
ranged from 1/200 20/200, with eight 
veterans being placed the latter clas 
sification. Two members the group 
had “field defect only.” 

Sixty-one the subjects (thirty-two 
who had been training and 
nine who had never been training) 
were given the Bell Adjustment Inven- 
tory and the Bauman Emotional 
tors Inventory. the same time, 
social worker rating team, using 
adaptation the Somers Evaluation 
Scale, rated the blinded veterans 
personal-social adjustment. 
was used for each the following 
areas: Atmosphere the home 
(emotional environment); 
ance rejection the handicapped 
veteran; Social status the family; 


ward the blinded veteran; 
attachment family; General ad- 
justment; Adjustment handicap; 
Adjustment work life; and 
Modes adjustment. 

Scores the three instruments were 
intercorrelated and examination was 
made the social and vocational data 
concerning the group. 
views were conducted with the veterans 
and reviews were made 
records. 


FINDINGS. Some the major find- 
ings were: 

total group, the blinded vet- 
erans were above the normative samples 
the two personality inventories used 
regard personal and social 
justment. 

the basis the inventories, 
the untrained veterans were, group, 
better emotionally adjusted than were 
the trained veterans. 

the basis the personal inter- 
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views and the reviews records, the 
untrained veterans were generally bet- 
ter adjusted personally, socially, edu- 
cationally, and vocationally than the 
trained veterans. This finding was in- 
consistent with the hypothesis originally 
stated the author the initiation 
his study and was, therefore, contrary 
expectations. 

The intercorrelations matrix the 
three personality measures—the two in- 
ventories and the social workers’ ratings 

held for the individual veteran 
seemed depend principally 
his own social 
blindness.” 

social adjustment 
interwoven with full emotional ac- 
ceptance the family, which 
most cases was the wife. Probably 
the most important single factor 
the over-all adjustment the 
blinded veterans was the fact that 
most them were married.” 

Dr. Kaufman discusses the seemingly 
incongruous finding that untrained vet- 
erans—those who did not receive voca- 
tional rehabilitation—were revealed 
better adjusted this study. “The 
trained group are the veterans who, 
feeling themselves unable cope with 
their educational vocational prob- 
lems, come the Veterans Administra- 
tion for help, both acquiring em- 
ployability well for ultimate 
placement. They have relatively more’ 
inadequate family and social resources 
for assistance placement, and none 
them has been successful securing 
employment with former employer 
leaving service. this group found 
the greater proportion the racial and 
ethnic minority sub-groups the pop- 
ment problem faced these individu- 
als compounded the addition 
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their exceedingly great disability. 
not surprising find that almost half 
the trained group stems from these 
minorities. 


should noted that the population 
blind persons studied this investiga- 
tion are, reason age, general 
health, agency services received, condi- 
tions under which blindness occurred, 
and general vocational feasibility, prob- 
ably not similar the population 
blind persons served local and state 
agencies. Yet, the possible hypotheses 
suggested the study are worthy 
examination and further research. 

these findings can generalized 
other services the blind, then 
may inferred that agency caseloads 
blind persons are not typical blind 
persons who fail seek agency services. 
The latter may thought indi- 
viduals who, the main, are persons 
greater personal and social resources 
with fewer social handicaps. Possibly, 
their family climate warm 
cepting and the community has made 
available them educational and work 
opportunities, without the intervention 
specialized agencies. effect, they 
may ‘be individuals for 
ness has not resulted catastrophic 
personal and social upheavals lasting 
duration. the face blindness, the 
untrained veterans Kaufman’s study 
were able move ahead achieve life 
plans, revealing less maladjustment 
than the trained group and requiring 
fewer community services. 

Since such large segment our 
literature based upon observations 
blind persons known organized 
community services, may, this 
point, begin raise questions about 
the applicability some these find- 
ings blind persons, general, and 
the blind individual who has not 
used agency services, particular. Be- 
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yond the usual reach the agency for 
the blind, there population blind 
persons, undetermined size and rela- 
tively unknown characteristics, which 
appears having experiences with 
blindness which may significantly 
different from those many agency 
clients. Perhaps some have known 
individual blind persons this cate- 
gory. Probably, few have had 
considerable experience working 
with them and understanding them. 
Since this group may constitute im- 
port, albeit relatively small, group 
the total population blind persons, 
seems clear that much could 
gained organized attempt learn 
more about them. 

Finally, Kaufman’s study has rele- 
vance for other populations blind 
persons, there seems implica- 
tion his findings for agencies for the 
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dividuals who had blindness 
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Book Reviews 


Education Exceptional Children and 
Youth. William Cruickshank, Ph.D. 
and Orville Johnson, Ed.D., Editors. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1958. 723p. $6.95. Reviewed 
Gabriel Farrell and Naomi Farrell.* 


The exceptional child longer 
the forgotten child. Public attention 
and concern are being focused the 
child who differs from the normal and 
many efforts are being made under- 
stand the differences. these efforts, 
this comprehensive study will guide 
and help. The editors and their col- 
laborators describe 
and scientific techniques the edu- 
cation children with various kinds 
differences. There attempt give 
detailed study all the individual 
areas, but rather broad understanding 
those problems which would met 
the classroom teacher school ad- 
ministrator school accepting the 
responsibility for the handicapped child 
its program. 

This sizable volume 723 pages 
divided into four parts. Part One, 
Dr. Cruickshank defines and describes 
the whole field and more less sets 
the philosophy the approach his 
school thought. Part Two deals with 
intellectual differences; Part Three, 
with physical differences; 
Four, with administration, chiefly guid- 
ance and supervision. Each section 
the book written person well 
grounded his field, and each appears 
have stayed within basic structural 
form, giving the book sense unity. 


Dr. Farrell, director for more than twenty 
years the Perkins School for the Blind 


Watertown, Massachusetts, now director 
emeritus. Naomi Farrell, his daughter, 
graduate student special education Syra- 
cuse University. She was formerly 
the Massachusetts Hospital School. 
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Dr. Cruickshank defines the excep- 
tional child “one who deviates intel- 
lectually, physically, socially, emo- 
tionally markedly from what con- 
sidered normal growth and de- 
velopment that cannot receive maxi- 
mum benefit from regular school pro- 
gram and requires special class 
supplementary instruction and serv- 
ices.” Current ways providing this 
special education are: the residential 
school; the special school, local 
community, including all handicapped 
groups; the special class for each 
group; the resource room; 
itinerant teacher; and home and 
hospital teaching. 

the residential schools are the 
oldest and care for the largest number 
exceptional children, they receive 
the first attention. This concept edu- 
cation now under criticism, are 
told, although “the onus responsibil- 
ity does not entirely lie the hands 
administra- 
concern and failure this 
form education. Current criticisms 
are: children need the security 
their homes and parents; the stigma 
often associated 
tion carries over residential 
school; and the quality teaching 
staffs and curriculum development. “It 
must pointed out,” Dr. Cruickshank 
states, “that there are numerous excep- 
tions the statements which are here- 
being made. Outstanding schools are 
found.” 

such, two schools for the deaf and 
one for the mentally retarded are cited. 
too bad, from our point view, 
that school for the blind could not 
have been thrown round out the 
handicapped groups first served the 
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residential schools: And might 
pointed out that, especially the East, 
boarding schools are still considered 
most desirable for seeing boys and girls 
whose parents can afford them. Inciden- 
tally, interesting note the num- 
ber these schools which are now ac- 
cepting blind students. For, Char- 
lotte Avery points out the current 
book quoting Dr. Lee Meyerson, 
the restrictions institutional- 
ization are but small price pay 
for the boon education.” 

“The residential schools,” Dr. Cruick- 
shank grants, “have performed great 
service thousands handicapped 
young people,” and states, italics, 
nowhere has the abolition the 
residential school been advocated.” 
the residential school not their ces- 
sation, but their increase 
the point where can take its 
role American education force 
portance.” our humble conviction 
that residential schools for both excep- 
tional and normal youth have played 
and are playing large role Ameri- 
can education even though they may 
need, Dr. Meyerson has pointed out, 
some help providing more favorable 
psychological environments. And 
wish that leaders special education 
might help this improvement and 
that this book might have told potential 
teachers little more the evolution 
school. 

role, however, has been cast for 
the residential school. “There are types 
children, the multiple-handicapped 
for example, which 
school does not How about the 
mentally retarded blind children (and 
probably retarded deaf children) that 
many schools have accepted when the 
institutions for minded 
would not, and vice versa? Here 
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area helpful research for the schools 
special education. Should the retard- 
blind child, for example, the 
school for the blind for the retarded? 
Where will receive his optimum edu- 
cation? And what about the education 
the deaf-blind, the most thrilling 
story special education, which 
mention made the book! 

Dr. Cruickshank undoubtedly right 
about the future role many residen- 
tial schools, but they will have con- 
tinue serve their present pupilage for 
long time. the present time, about 
three-quarters the blind children 
educational programs, and 
thirds the deaf children, are resi- 
dential schools. view the prevail- 
ing teacher shortage, will take some 
time transfer that teaching load 
the day school. Mackie and Dunn in- 
dicated minimal need 100,000 new 
special education teachers 1953-54 
and pointed out that less than 5,000 
persons were training for 
tions. further difficulty find uni- 
versity professors qualified train the 
needed teachers. This book points out 
these problems and has strong promo- 
tional plans solve them and orient 
school administrators their respon- 
sibility the education exceptional 
children. 

the presentation the alternatives 
the residential school, this book 
comes the solid core its message. 
The phenomenal new demand the 
part the parents for schooling near 
home and integration with their other 
children has thrown challenge com- 
munity school systems. For example: 
with the blind, about per cent were 
enrolled day classes fifteen years ago, 
while 1955 the ratio had risen 
per cent, and the trend definitely 
growing. The same trend 
groups indicated this book, which 
has its purpose the setting pat- 
tern for the type education that will 
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meet this demand and the providing 
handbook for those concerned with it. 
needed, for since the breach with 
the residential school, alternative meth- 
ods seem passing through state 
sence fully tried and proved methods. 


The special schools, some including 
only one handicapped group and others 
taking several groups, seem out- 
moded, and the best that can said 
for them that they are improve- 
ment the residential school the 
children live home. The special class 
the community school system, orig- 
inated for the blind 1900 and for the 
partially sighted 1913, seems also 
falling out favor. The terms 
“sight and “sight-conservation 
classes,” are told, are being dropped 
from the special education vocabulary. 
The resource room and the itinerant 
teacher are the current terms high 
esteem. The resource room, really the 
cooperative type special class, in- 
volves the presence special teacher 
single school building meet the 
exceptional needs the handicapped 
pupils. The itinerant teacher covers 
several schools and effort meet 
the needs scattered handicapped chil- 
dren. His task help and advise the 
classroom teacher with the specialized 
problems the exceptional children 
under his care. 

These are the growing plans strongly 
advocated for exceptional children, 
even though date there re- 
search demonstrate the 
ness the resource room the itiner- 
ant teacher plan these adaptations 
special education will probably con- 
tinue increase [since they provide] 
facilities within the community school.” 
both Fredericka Bertram’s chapter 
partially sighted children and 
Georgie Lee Abel’s blind children 
should slant that direction. With 
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the education the partially sighted, 
residential schools have played but 
small part. From the first classes 
1913, provision for them 
chiefly with the public schools. Here 
there has been progress from the iso- 
lated class the integrated coopera- 
tive class, with the present trend seem- 
ingly the resource room and the 
itinerant teacher. This aligns the ad- 
vocated public school programs both 
groups, the partially sighted and the 
blind. With the partially sighted, how- 
ever, the stress educating them 
“seeing” people the maximum po- 
tential their remaining sight, stress 
greatly needed and commended. 


Miss Abel has done commendable 
job, according her philosophy, 
the chapter the blind, setting her 
specific goal fuller treatment de- 
velopments the education blind 
children the basis best practice 
and theory, examination philosophy 
and trends, and current status informa- 
tion.” She discusses the three current 
patterns: the residential school; 
the integrated and cooperative 
gram; and the itinerant teacher pro- 
school program may well feel that too 
much attention given their short- 
comings with slight mention their 
achievements and not enough the 
forward steps now being taken many 
schools. They will also wish that more 
constructive suggestions for their 
strengthening might offered both 
here and earlier chapters beyond the 
proposed future caring for the mul- 
tiple-handicapped. For, after all, there 
are over 7,000 blind children the 
residential schools and that number 
will increase until the peak the 
“retrolentals” reached. addition, 
many the schools are accepting more 
multiple-handicapped children and 
some are providing for day students. 
Perkins, opened this year with 
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total enrollment 300, had fifty day- 
pupils and special class for the cere- 
bral palsied blind, well its century- 
old program for the deaf-blind. 


This not imply any lack ap- 
preciation for the two other plans. 
They are the new ways and should 
interpreted and encouraged. these 
areas Miss Abel writes with competence, 
and teachers under these patterns will 
find her suggestions helpful. show 
her concentration these methods, 
interesting note that six her 
references are the Pine Brook Report 
and nine concern the itinerant teach- 
ers. Only three references are books 
heads residential schools: Lowen- 
feld’s section Cruickshank’s Psychol- 
ogy Exceptional Children and Youth; 
Frampton and Kerney’s The Residen- 
tial School, quoted the best account 
the day classes; and Farrell’s Story 
Blindness for giving (surprisingly, 
would seem) the information that 
early Howe’s day, there was interest 
integration and concern for employ- 
ment graduates. Indicative her 
current status information the fact 
that, her sixty-seven references, all 
but about half dozen are from peri- 
odicals, and her suggested supple- 
mentary reading twenty-four items, 
sixteen are publications the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind and only 
two are books: Lowenfeld’s excellent 
volume Our Blind Children, the latest 
book the field; and Zahl’s Blindness, 
now out print. the purpose this 
book stimulate further study and 
research, should not other books, even 
“dated,” listed provide back- 
ground for the current status? 

Because the readers this review 
will largely those interested the 
visually handicapped, 
been placed that area. Therefore 
will not attempt evaluate the 
excellent chapters other handicap- 
ped groups, feeling lack competence 
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and being confident that 
sional journals their respective fields 
will so. want, however, 
stress our conviction the great value 
this publication and the current need 
for new ways are being explored. 
some our comments have seemed 
critical, they may minimized one 
considers the apparent purpose the 
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book. survey such broad scope 
this book could possibly give complete 
coverage the large number fields 
included. Also, for those who are in- 
field, there bibliography the end 
each chapter listing books which will 
carry the reader further into the 
ject explored. One the york 
standing characteristics this book 
the over-all understanding the 
ing one, and field there yet 1945 
definite answer. Each area covered in- 
dicates the wide amount research 
which still must done before anyone 
can say, “This the way.” 

Education Exceptional Children the 
and Youth comprehensive survey Col 
the problems special education show- and 
ing how they might met and what yeat 
now being done cope with them. 

field, may seem give inadequate app 
historical coverage specific areas and Div 
little credit the residential schools can 
and special schools which were the Dr. 
pioneers the education the 
tional children. However, the book Fre 
excellent background for anyone 
who new the field and interested 
studying the problem whole. the 
And for the classroom teacher and 
school administrator accepting the re- ass 
sponsibility including the handicap- 
veritable handbook. Above all else, 
focuses attention readable manner 
longer the forgotten child. 
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Appointments 


Milton Jahoda has become execu- 
director the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, succeeding Calvin 
Glover, who has retired after forty 
years service the Association. 
Jahoda has been engaged 
professional social work for thirteen 
years. became the first director 
the Allen County League for the Blind, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, 1951, when 
the agency was established. Prior 
that, was medical caseworker with 
the Department for the Handicapped, 
Brooklyn Bureau Social Service, New 
York City, from 1949 1951. also 
served rehabilitation counselor for 
the Division Services for the Blind 
Kansas and New Hampshire from 
1945 1949. 

Mr. Jahoda who has been legally 
blind since childhood, received 
A.B. degree from Bard College, Colum- 
bia University, and his M.S. degree from 
the New York School Social Work, 
Columbia University. married 
and has two children, four and six 
years old. 


Two new field representatives were 
appointed recently the staff the 
Division Community Services, Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind. They are 
Dr. Kenneth Fitzgerald, who joined 
the staff August 25, and Wilmer 
Froistad, whose appointment became 
effective September 15. 

Dr. Fitzgerald formerly served with 
the Muscular Dystrophy Association 
America, where was administrative 
assistant the Scientific Department. 
From 1950 1953 was family 
social caseworker with the American 
Red Cross, Cincinnati, where was 
also part-time instructor sociology 
the Xavier University Evening Col- 
lege. served executive secretary 
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Dr. Kenneth Fitzgerald 


the Catholic Social Services Metro- 
politan Atlanta, Inc., Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, from 1953 1956, when was 
appointed coordinator the India 
Project the Council Social Work. 

earned his A.B. degree sociol- 
ogy from the John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and his M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees social welfare adminis- 
tration the Catholic University 
America, Washington, 

Mr. Froistad formerly served 
sociate executive director the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. From 1942 
1945 was director training, 
Pacific Area, for the American Red 
Cross, San Francisco. For the next 
five years was employed the 
Office Military Government chief 
health and welfare for the 
Government High Commission Office 
Berlin, Germany. From 1952 1954 
ment with the Department Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

Mr. Froistad secured his graduate 
professional training the University 
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Washington, Seattle, where 
also obtained his A.B. degree the 
fields English and social work. 


Mrs. Maria Antonieta Suarez 
Taeschler has been appointed South 
American representative the Ameri- 
can Foundation for Overseas Blind, 
Inc., the South American Regional 
Office, Santiago, Chile. She replaces 
Roberto Kuepfer, who resigned May 
her new position, Mrs. Taeschler 
serves technical consultant or- 
ganizations for the 
blind South American countries. 
Mrs. Taeschler was director general 
the National Department Re- 
habilitation under the Ministry 
Labor and Social Security Paz, 


Bolivia, 1946 until her resignation 


December 1957. She began her work 
with the education blind children 
her own home Oruro, Bolivia, 
1932. Before this time there were 
organized services any kind the 
country for any handicapped group 
people. During her twenty-five years 
service Bolivia, Mrs. Taeschler 
lished schools for the blind, teacher 
training courses, and prevention 
blindness and rehabilitation programs, 

1951 Mrs. Taeschler came the 
United States fellowship from the 
United Nations. While she was this 
country, she visited many agencies for 
the blind, the deaf and the mentally 
retarded, where she studied education 
and rehabilitation methods. 


Maria Suarez Taeschler 


News Briefs 


Charles Gallozzi, assistant chief 
the Division for the Blind, Library 
Congress, was presented the 1958 Louis 
Braille Award Philadelphia Sep- 
tember 10. The award, the second 
given, silver trophy presented an- 
nually the Philadelphia Association 
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for the Blind, Inc., recognition 
distinguished work for the blind. Mr. 
Gallozzi was selected for his outstand- 
ing services from 1949 1957 head 
the Library for the Blind the Free 
Library Philadelphia. June 1957, 
supervised the relocation his de- 
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partment from the Central Library 
modernized headquarters. Under his 
direction the collection grew include 
more than 50,000 volumes braille 
and talking books, and the library’s 
circulation reading materials the 
blind became the largest the world. 
Mr. Gallozzi also instituted unique 
service transcribing and distributing 
magnetic tape-recordings books. 


The author many articles for pro- 
fessional journals, Mr. Gallozzi also 
served with other prominent librarians 
the Advisory and Editorial Commit- 
tees for the Survey Library Service 
for the Blind, conducted 1955 the 
American Foundation for the Blind and 
published 1958. 


its annual meeting October, 
the National Council State Agencies 
for the Blind elected the following 
officers: 

Paul Conlan Michigan, presi- 
dent; Harry Hines Nebraska, 
president-elect; Gaines Geor- 
gia, secretary; Herbert Brown 
New York, treasurer; and Camp 
New Hampshire and Merle Kidder 
North Dakota, directors. 

Francis Cummings Delaware 
was elected two-year term states 
council representative. The other repre- 
sentative, already office, Harry 
Simmons Florida. 


Mayor John Rosenblatt, Omaha, 
Nebraska, received the annual public 
personnel award for 1957 the Presi- 
dent’s Committee Employment 
the Physically Handicapped the 
United States Conference Mayors, 
Florida. The presentation was made 
Maj. Gen. Melvin Maas, USMCR, 
Ret., chairman the President’s Com- 
mittee. 

Mayor Rosenblatt was selected for 
the honor because his encouragement 
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the employment physically im- 


paired workers the Omaha city gov- 
ernment, and has been personally 
active the observance National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week, the first full week October 
each year. 


The Toledo Society for the Blind 
plans construct new factory build- 
ing adjoining its present home 
Toledo. The new building will 
one-story construction providing 7,000 
square feet space, completely modern 
with truck-level docks. Blind men and 
women will occupy the building. 

The present building, dedicated 
June 1956, used the pro- 
gram training and fitting blind peo- 
ple for employment industry, will 
returned its original purposes 
recreation center and headquarters for 
activities blind people. 

The Toledo Society the official 
agency the local Community Chest 
for serving blind people its com- 
munity, and also supported the 
Toledo Lions Club. The Society plans 
drive for funds for construction, nor 
will any part the cost financed 
the Community Chest. All costs will 
met through gifts and legacies from 
interested people. 


Plans are being formulated for the 
1959 annual forum the National 
Conference Social Welfare San 
Francisco May 24-29. This will the 
eighty-sixth annual forum. 
gram will recognize the impact so- 
cial welfare being wrought domestic 
and world issues. Scenic transcontin- 
ental tours rail are being arranged 
for those who plan attend, 
special post-conference trip Hawaii. 
For information registration, hous- 
ing, exhibits, and travel, write the Na- 
tional Conference Social Welfare, 
West Gay Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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Necrology 


Donald Dabelstein 


Donald Dabelstein, assistant direc- 
tor for program the Office Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation for more than 
eleven years, died October heart 
attack following pneumonia. was 
fifty-one years old. 

Internationally known the field 
rehabilitation, Mr. Dabelstein was 
keenly interested the problems 
blindness specifically. was co-editor, 
with Wilma Donahue, the book 
Psychological Diagnosis and Counseling 
the Adult Blind, selected papers 
from the University Michigan Con- 
ference for the Blind 1947, and 
represented other writings the 
subject well the broader scope 
rehabilitation and the handicapped. 

Mr. Dabelstein received the Superior 
Service Award the Department 
Health, Education and Welfare for his 
work establishing research projects 
and rehabilitation programs 
fields chronic illness, industrial ac- 
cidents and congenital disability. 
represented his agency twice meet- 
ings the International Labor Organ- 
ization. also served his unit’s 
liaison representative with the Com- 
mittee Prosthetic Devices the 
National Research Council, the office 
the Surgeon General the Army, and 
the council handling federal employes 
injured line duty. 

Born Winona, Minnesota, Mr. 
Dabelstein attended the University 
Minnesota, where received his bach- 
elor’s degree 1928 and his master’s 
degree 1933. After serving director 
special education and vocational re- 
habilitation for the state Minnesota, 
joined the staff the Office Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation 1944 chief 
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the Section Research and 


was promoted his last post 
1947. 

Mr. Dabelstein survived his 
wife, Verna, and daughter, Susan. 


Stanley and 
Wallene Mendenhall 


Stanley Mendenhall and his 
Wallene, both the staff the Albu 
querque Training Center the New 
Mexico School for the Visually 
capped, were killed accident 
September 10. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mendenhall were 
their way home from the Center during 
heavy rainstorm. jet plane attempt 
ing landing the nearby 
went out control when its drag 
chutes failed open. The pilot bailed 
out and the plane hurtled across the 
street crashing the Mendenhall car and 
killing both occupants instantly. 

Mr. Mendenhall, who was manager 
the Albuquerque Training Center, 
came New Mexico 1953 when the 
shop was first started. was housed 
that time converted barracks 
ing the Commodity Center, loaned 
the Department Public 
Mr. Mendenhall had the satisfaction 
seeing the Center grow, demanding 
greater space, and 
providing modern 
recreation area, and room for 
testing program sponsored the Lions 
Clubs. Mr. Mendenhall helped estab- 
lish the eye-testing program which 
for school children and conducted 
operatively the school health pro 
gram and ophthalmologists the city. 

Mrs. Mendenhall also worked the 
Center, assisting training and 
ation activities. 

The Mendenhalls are survived 
three children who now live Idaho 
with their grandmother. 
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Classified Corner 


This department New Outlook service 
readers who wish publish notices posi- 
tions open for well those who 


are employment the field work for 
the blind deaf-blind. charge made and 
will print many space will permit. The 
publishers not vouch for statements 
advertisers. 

print without charge miscel- 
laneous notices of interest to professional work- 
ers which are non-commercial nature. All 
other advertising will accepted rates 
which are available request. 

Address correspondence to: New OvutTLoox 
ror THE BLINnp, 15 West 16th Street, New 
York 11, 


Position Partially sighted social worker, 
preferably graduate accredited school social 
work. College graduate with experience and 
some social service background might con- 
sidered. Write Ethel Heeren,Director Profes- 
sional Services, Chicago Lighthouse for the 
Blind, 1850 West Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 


consultant legally blind children new 
program Hartford public schools. Write 
Ellis Tooker, Director Guidance and 
Pupil Adjustment, Hartford Board Educa- 
tion, 249 High St., Hartford Conn. 


Caseworker, graduate accredited 
school social work. Unusually interesting 
opportunity multiple-service agency serving 
adult blind persons metropolitan Cleveland 
area. Board and administration support high- 
est professional standards. Excellent personnel 
practices, medical and psychiatric consultants 
staff. Agency field work training center 
for graduate school social work. Salary 
range $4620-$6240. Write Director, Cleve- 
land Society for the Blind, 1958 
Cleveland Ohio. 


Position Foreman for small shop mak- 
ing brooms, mats and small sewing items. 
Submit complete record age, experience, 
salary expected and availability. Location 
southeastern Pennsylvania. Write Box 59, New 
Outlook. 


Workshop director, for the 
direction, control and negotiation light 
workers. Should familiar with general 
manufacturing practice light assembly and 
costing with good comprehension the 
possible social problems involved. Seeking 
top-quality person for this permanent posi- 
tion. Salary open. All replies confidential. 
Address Leo Stockman, Secretary, Albany 
the Blind, 208 State St., Albany 
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OPEN: teacher blind 
children attending public schools. Eligibility 
for appropriate certification the Connecti- 
cut State Department Education. resi- 
dence requirements. State car provided. Please 
submit resumé State Personnel Director 
Connecticut State Board Education the 
Blind, State Office Building, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Rural rehabilitation consult- 
ant. Must have five years experience 
rural employment placement, employment 
private governmental agricultural organ- 
ization requiring familiarity with rural occu- 
pations, vocational counseling handicapped 
persons including rural placement, manage- 
ment supervision large and diversified 
farm, college teaching the agricultural 
field; and such training may have been 
gained through graduation from four-year 
college university, any equivalent com- 
bination experience and training. Civil 
Service protection. Entrance salary currently 
$6090. Address letters inquiry and applica- 
tion to: Norman Yoder, Acting Commis- 
sioner, State Council for the Blind, Depart- 
ment Public Welfare, Room 128 Health and 
Welfare Building, Seventh and Forster Streets, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


qualified young woman, age 40. Expe- 
rienced woman with either college degree, 
social work background, welfare work expe- 
rience, registered nurse. Must have 
license. Duties will include remedial eye care 
services, preschool vision screening, industrial 
consultation, and other eye health education 
activities. Salary range $4000-$5500. Prefer 
ambitious, unattached individual desiring resi- 
dence resort lakeside city Erie. Send 
letter application, personal data, and photo- 
graph George Walters, Executive Direc- 
tor, Erie Center for the Blind, 230 
St., Erie, Pa. 


Totally blind man, 38, B.A. 
social science, desires position teacher 
related work. Experience tutoring, ad- 
ministrative and industrial work, public rela- 
tions; fourteen years elective public office. 
Excellent traveler. Willing relocate. Refer- 
ences furnished request. Write James 
Connell, 186 Congress St., Troy, 


WANTED: Registered nurse, 48, B.A. 
degree, postgraduate workshop with deaf chil- 
dren, volunteer work with preschool blind 
children. Desire position nurse nurse- 
assistant instructor school 
warm climate. Write Miss Edith Freeman, 
2007 Ala Wai, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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WANTED: Experienced man, 31, de- 
sires position piano tuning instructor 
residential school for the blind. Write Harold 
Carter, 1030 14th St., Springfield, 


WANTED: Partially sighted man, 39, 
with good central vision, desires community 
relations work. Especially qualified public 
affairs and speaking virtue eight years’ 
experience Foreign Service vice- 
consul. B.A. degree; IHB-OVR professional 
training program. Write Luther Thomas, 
8225 Handley Ave., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


Position Available for administra- 
tion, school association for 
Cornell, B.A., Harvard Graduate School 
Education, Ed.M. Across-the-community expe- 
rience consultant and staff man health- 
welfare (including work with the blind) and 
industry. Human relations approach that 
knowledgeable and practical. Write Box 57, 
New Outlook. 
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WANTED: 
classical and popular music. Have had thi 
years professional experience, especially 
electronic instruments. Taught musical braille 
sight-saving classes for the blind. 
osition with residential school agency 


the blind. Write John Hepler, 483 Broad 


Newark 


WANTED: Man with experience 
social, settlement, rehabilitation, counseling 
recreation, music. Three degrees: 
psychology, physical education. 
ences. Will relocate. Write Box 56, New 
Outlook. 


NEEDED: Braillewriters are needed 
for Kansas public school students. Anyone 
having braillewriter for sale, rent loan, 
please contact Mrs. Esther Taylor, 
man, Education Committee, 
tion for the Blind, 219 16th St., Kansas 
City Kans. 
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Second class mail privileges authorized 
New York, Publication and editor- 
ial West 16th Street, New York 


Issued monthly except July and August. 


Ink-print edition, $3.00 per year (ior- 
eign postage, cents additional). Single 
copies current issues, cents; back 
issues, cents $3.00, according 
issue. Braille edition, $1.50 year; single 
copy, cents. Checks for subscriptions 
should made payable the American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 


THE NEW OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


The New Outlook for the Blind May 
1951 succeeded the Outlook for the Blind 
and The Teachers Forum. The Outlook 
for the Blind was founded 1907 
Charles Campbell. 1942 ab- 
sorbed The Teachers Forum for Instruc- 
tors Blind Children which had been 
published the American Foundation 
tor the Blind since 1928. 

The New Outlook for the Blind 
proiessional magazine for workers with 
the blind, hopes present all sides 
questions but intends non-partisan, 
and does not hold itself responsible for 
opinions expressed signed articles. 
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Finally! For many the partially blind 
new zest living. The wonderful world 
reading open before them! With this unique 
reading aid, the Projection Magnifier, they 
can read letters, newspapers, magazines, even 
thick textbooks and novels. 

Two table models are available, one en- 
larges original material times, the other, 
times. Both are self-contained and portable. 

Operation simplicity itself. After the in- 
switched on, reading material 
placed the bookrest and the optical head 


For the partially blind... 


the full pleasures 


PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 


lowered contact the printed Without 
further adjustments, the user reads from the 
built-in illuminated screen. 

Everyone, including chidren, can use the 
Projection Magnifier. There are new 
reading habits learn. Workers with the 
blind have found the instrument especially 
valuable sight-saving classes. Also, now, 
many partially blind children can attend reg- 
ular classes and use standard textbooks. 

Information offices major cities 
write today for illustrated 


American Optical 
COMPANY 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 
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